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| when she was brought back to her normal self 
| by feeling the ball of wool slowly slipping from 
_ her left hand. With an agitated movement she 
| tried to regain it, but failed. The movement 
had been so violent that it gave a powerful im- 

RS. LORIMER had heard a good deal | petus to the ball, and sent it flying into the stalls 

of Dublowski, the great pianist. One | beneath. As ill luck would have it, the ball 

day she made up her mind to go and | lighted decisively on the bald head of a very 

hear him. She went quite early and | dignified elderly gentleman, who was seated 

secured a good place on the right-hand side of | four places from the end of the row. He was 
the balcony at St. James’ Hall. She selected | naturally filled with indignation at being thus 
that side so that she might get a good view of , rudely disturbed in his enjoyment. He turned 
the performer’s face. She didn’t mind about | round sharply to discover whence this missive 
pianoforte technique, or she would have gone to | had come. He had no difficulty in finding out, 
the other side. Nor did she care much about | because there was an unmistakable line of crim- 
music, only her friends were always saying, | sonwool extending from the ball, which had fallen 
“You've heard Dublowski, I suppose?” When | into the hands of his wife, and a certain lady in 
she said “ No,” they used to raise their eyebrows | the front row of the balcony. Mrs. Lorimer. 
so high as to make her feel that there was some- | blushed under his fierce look, but more she 
thing positively wrong in not having heard | blushed when quite a hundred pair of twinkling 
Dublowski. And so she at last braced herself | eyes were directed towards her. Opera glasses, 
up for the effort. She took with her some wool | too, were levelled at her. There was’a sensa- 
work to occupy herself with while waiting for | tion all around her. Even some people in the 
the performance to begin, and also during the far off gallery noticed the incident. Dublowski 
uninteresting pieces, which at every recital she | felt the loss of attention to his playing, and 
had hitherto attended she -had found to be | glanced round until he found out whence it 


warned Mts. Lorimer that the great Dublowski | to restore the ball of wool. Indeed that could 
was mounting the platform. She raised her | hardly have been expected of him; and he 
eyes from her work and was extremely in- had too much self-respect to risk a failure in 
terested in his appearance. The first piece on ‘attempting to throw it back. 

the programme, she noticed, was a sonata by _ Poor Mrs. Lorimer was in a sad plight. At 
Beethoven. Then were to follow pieces by the end of the piece she decided on making the 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Liszt. Mrs. Lori- best of things. She broke off the wool and then 
mer tried to keep au courant with the names of left the hall. 

the pieces as they were being performed, but When Mrs. Lorimer goes to concerts now 
for several reasons she did not really succeed, she takes ground-floor tickets, and leaves her 











InN the course of a speech at the recent 
meeting in favour of the establishment of a 
Manchester Conservatoire of Music, a hint was 
thrown out that the eminent English baritone 
might undertake the direction of the vocal 
classes. In some quarters this hint, which, 
it now seems was unauthorised, appears to 
have been taken as an indication that Mr. 
Santley’s services would not be so freely avail- | 
able as heretofore for concert engagements. 
The exact contrary is the case, and the news | 
will, I am sure, be received with interest and 
satisfaction by concert-goers and concert- 
givers in all parts of the country. 


| 





though she satisfied herself. She knew that a work at home. 
sonata has several movements, and from her | NE I 
previous experience she estimated the number 
at three. As Dublowski was playing a sonata o\ 6 
with four movements, Mrs. Lorimer got one U ouranf, 
step in advance of him. Later on, when the oe Fe 
applause was unbounded, Dublowski repeated a as 
piece, and Mrs. Lorimer got two steps in R. SANTLEY desires it to be known 
advance. And. so it was that when he was that he is not professionally connected 
playing one of Mendelssohn’s “Lieder ohne either with the proposed Manchester 
Worte” she thought it was a polonaise by College of Music or any other. 
Chopin. This piecé charmed her so much that siokeeiit 
she forgot to continue her wool work. Her 
whole attitude became that of one thoroughly 
absorbed in the enjoyment of beautiful music. 
She leaned forward and fixed her eyes in the 
direction from which came the entrancing 
melody. She had not gone to the recital in vain. 
Though she had not cared much for any of the 
previous compositions, she felt now that she too 
could be enthusiastic about Dublowski. 
It took a good deal to arouse much emotion 
in Mrs. Lorimer, but when she was really 
moved she almost entirely lost céntrol over her 
actions. : 
Unfortunately she had placed her hands, | 
which still retained her work, on the rail of the | 
balcony. As Dublowski was approaching a | + * 
climax, Mrs. Lorimer’s feelings had got so| AN amusing example of the amenities which 
worked up that. she experienced quite a’ shock | sometimes characterise musical life and pro- | 
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cedure comes to us from America. The eccen- 
tric pianist and composer, Mr. Jerome Hopkins, 
having returned from England to his own 
country, resumed his lectures there, and also 
his custom of replying to unfavourable criticism. 
Taken to task by one journal, Mr.. Hopkins 
wrote, politely reminding the editor of Pope’s 
lines— 


‘* For each foul beast its power to injure feels ; 
Bulls aim their horns, but asses raise their heels,” 





| He also regretted that “probably because | 

advertised in your paper, you took me for a 
| fool, while I took you for a scholar, and both 
were mistaken.” . 


* * * 


To another fault-finding sheet Mr. Hopkins 
wrote: “It is just possible that to be ‘a donkey 
among pianists’ is no worse than to be a 
hog among editors. The former, at least, does 
not suggest the need of unlimited soap and 
water, while the latter delights one with that 
rich and pungent fragrance which is the natural 
advantage of stock-yard propinquity.” It 
seems clear that American musical critics do 


greatly in excess of the interesting ones. arose. Mrs. Lorimer was now almost wild ie oe tS ee Soe wey en ee 
Shortly after three o’clock’a loud clapping | with confusion. The gentleman did not offer | Wore 


* * * 


THE following good story is related of Berlioz, 
who doubtless realised, with many others, that 
honour is too often bestowed upon the dead. 
A young composer sought the’master once for 
the purpose of consultation, and asked him 
what route he should take to arrive quickly at 
celebrity. With grim sarcasm Berlioz replied, 
* Mon ami, la route du cimetiére.” 


* * 


A POPULAR recitation has been written round 
“ Rubinstein’s Piano.” Paderewski’s piano is 
certainly beautiful enough to furnish a theme 
for a poet. It is inlaid all over by expert 


French handicraftsmen with olive and rose- ; 


wood ; it has a desk and side slides of purple 
amaranth—a costly and rare wood from Smyrna ; 
raised brass designs, richly gilt, adorn the 
legs. Its compass is seven and a half octaves, 
and its tone has all the Erard characteristjcs 


| of sweetness, volume, and brilliancy. The 


famous house may well be proud of their 
thousand-guinea chef d’wuvre. Won't imagine 


| Paderewski is paying that sum for it. He 


uses the piano this season, and with the halo 
of the great pianist around it, the instrument 
will probably. become the property of an 
American millionaire—the only man with any 
money nowadays. 


** * 


Ir is generally considered that the barrel- 
organ is wanting in that capacity for expression 
which belongs to musical instruments played 
entirely by human mechanism. This, however, 
is not the opinion of the promoters of a grand 
barrel-organ competition which has just taken 
place in the Rue de la Chapelle, at the northern 
extremity of Paris. Prizes were expressly 
offered to the performers who put the greatest 
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amount of “expression” into their perform- 
ances; and this was not all, for there were 
also other competitions by which the pro- 
fessional skill of the organ-grinder was to be 
tested. 

* * * 

THERE was a race, for instance, from one 
end of the Rue de la Chapelle to the other, and 
the palm was to be given to the instrumentalist 
who, while never ceasing to turn his handle, 
succeeded in producing what was considered 
by the judges to be the most melodious effect. 


The whole wound up with a grand trial of | 
endurance—not only, it is to be presumed, for | 


the competitors, but for the inhabitants of the 
neigbourhood, a prize being awarded to the 


man who continued grinding out his tunes the | 
| 


longest. 
** * 


SOME few fine contrivances with trumpets 
and waltzing figures’ were exhibited, but these 


practically did not compete, the real contest | 


being between the ordinary instruments carried 
by means of a strap round the shoulders of the 
musician. An eye-witness describes the scene 
when the trial of endurance began. ‘The dogs 
howled, the children set up a yell of delight. 
Who was the winner of the coveted prize does 
not, however, appear, for the eye-witness after all 
was but mortal, and, after enduring the pande- 
monium for a few minutes, he fled. 


* * % 


ONCE in every three years Leeds grows 
musical; and as this is that eventful epoch, 
The History of the Leeds Musical Festivals, by 
Alderman Spark and Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
appears at an opportune time. The book is 


principally a compilation ; but in the various | 


letters from composers, many of which are 
printed in autograph form, one gets interesting 
glimpses behind the scenes. 
inception of “The Golden Legend,” of the 
premature paragraphs in the papers which do 
worry the Alderman, of the Committee’s annoy- 
ance, and of Sir Arthur’s bewilderment, is 
quite a comedy. 
ae. 

SOME years ago negotiations were opened 
with Brahms, and drew a reply which was—for 
him—gracious— 

“ ReSPECTED S1rR,—I cannot quite make up my 
mind to promise you a new work for your Musical 
Festival. 


** Should you deem one of my old works worthy | 


the honour of being performed on this occasion, it 
would be a great pleasure to me, But if this is, 
as it appears, not the case, how may I hope that I 
shall succeed this time ? 

‘* If, however, the charm of novelty be an abso- 
lute necessity, then pardon me if I confess that I 
fail to properly appreciate, and have no sympathy 
with; such a distinction.— Respectfully, 

“J, BRAHMS,” 
* ok OK 


RUBINSTEIN was also an irritating corre- | 


spondent. He would not reply for months, and 
finally dropped the correspondence altogether. 
Of the foreigners, Dvorak was much the most 
courteous. Wagner was once written to, but 
made no reply whatever. 

* * * 


Most of the composers write execrably. Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s hand is curiously cramped. 
Mr. Frederick Corder’s is quite as bad, with 


the additional demerit of paying not the least | 


attention to stops. Raff’s epistle of 1882 one 


cannot read without a microscope ; for it is in | 


invisible German. Dvorak has a signature like 


an exploded firework; and Verdi veils his | 
behind a curtain of flourishes. 
Hallé’s writing might be taken for a lady’s. 
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Dr. Parry’s is neat and small; and Sir Arthur’s 
is a good, commonplace caligraphy, not unlike 
a reporter’s, 

** * 

IT seems that Dr. Parry wrote his “Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day ”—for the ’89 Festival—almost 
under protest. He hankered after “a big Latin 
Te Deum” ; but the Committee would not have 
it at any price. I may add, that one rises from 
| the book with a vastly increased respect for the 
| patience and assiduity of Alderman Spark, 
whose labours are practically incessant. An- 
other thing one learns is, that Mr. Lloyd has 
been a friend in need to the Committee ; and 
| that Madame Albani, to put it gently, knows 
| her own value in hundreds of pounds, and 
_ almost in the odd shillings. 





| * * % 
THE veteran composer Mr. Charles Kensing- 
| ton Salaman, who is now in his eightieth year, 
has written the music of a comic song, “The 


Leger has written the words. The song was 
given at the Meistersingers’ Club. Mr. War- 
ham St. Leger is a contributor to Punch, from 
| which he reprinted not long ago a volume of 
verses under the title of “ Ballads from Punch.” 


* * & 
| Mr. Sims REEVES has, I learn, joined the 
| teaching staff of the Guildhall School of Music, 
| and a class will be formed for him there directly 
| after Mr. Joseph Barnby assumes the duties of 
| Principal in September. The eminent English 
| tenor some years ago, in the late Mr. Weist 
Hill’s time, expressed his willingness to give 
_ his services upon certain conditions which then 
| could not be complied with ; but all difficulties 
have been removed, and Mr. Reeves will now 
become one of the chief singing professors of 
the school. His son, Mr. Herbert Reeves, is 
already a professor of the same institution. 


* * * 


THE Queen commanded Mr. Ben Davies to | 


Windsor on the 14th ult. It would thus seem 
that the opinion of Mr. F. H. Cowen is not 
shared by her Majesty, nor, as far as I can 
gather, by the musical community at large. 
The Royal compliment might fairly also be 
extended to Mr. Plunket Greene, who is one 
of the finest artists we have upon the concert 
platform. 
* ok O* 

MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA, who had already 
by will bequeathed Mozart’s MS. of the opera 
“Don Giovanni” to the Paris Conservatoire, 
lately resolved to expedite the gift, and recently 
the precious score was handed to M. Ambroise 
Thomas, and was duly placed in the Conserva- 
| toire Library. The authorities of the British 


Dublin Parliament,” for which Mr. Warham St. 


SEVERAL high dignitaries of the kingdom of 
| Wiirtemberg and the Grand Duchy of Baden 
were present at the ceremonies, and the Grand 
Duke of Weimar delivered over the monument 
to the care and charge of the Burgomaster and 
Common Council of Tuttlingen. The most 
striking episode in the proceedings, says the 
Stuttgart Zagd/att, was an impromptu speech 
made by an old woman. After staring hard 
for a long time at the Mother “ Germania,” 
whom she took to be a representation of the 
poet, she shouted out at the top of her voice, 
‘Do you call that Max Schneckenburg? | 
remember him right well; he did not look in 
the least like that !” 
** * 


THE Brothers Kulper, newly arrived from 
the Continent and performing at the Alhambra, 
are “musical eccentrics” of a kind with which 
London is not yet familiar. They perform the 
usual acrobatic feats with unusual accompani- 
ments of music. Besides playing operatic 
selections on the violin and tin whistle whilst 
turning somersaults or standing on one another's 
heads, they imitate very closely, with the scrap- 
ing of a bow, the sounds of cocks crowing, of 
ducks quacking, of the songs of other birds of 
more musical gifts, and of the barking and 
whining of dogs. In spite of the temperature 
during the “dog days” the house has been 
crowded. 


* * * 


Dr. HARFORD LLOYD, who has been ap- 
| pointed Precentor of Eton, will best be known 
| to musicians as .for some years organist of 
| Gloucester Cathedral, where he succeeded 
| Samuel Sebastian Wesley in 1876, and also 
| as conductor of the Gloucester Festivals till 
| 1882, when he became organist at Christ 
| Church, Oxford. For these festivals he com- 
| posed his cantatas, “Hero and _ Leander,” 
| *Andromeda,” and “The Song of Balder.” 
| He was born in Gloucestershire in 1849, and 
| was educated at Rossall and at Magdalen Hall, 





‘taking his degree of Mus. Bac. Oxon. in 1871, 
and his Mus. Doc. twenty years later. 
* * * 





| Ir was at first proposed that the duties of 
| precentor, organist, and instructor of the boys 
| should be divided among the resident masters, 
| but the Eton authorities have wisely decided 
otherwise, and Dr. Lloyd, who is exceedingly 
popular with all classes at Oxford, thus succeeds 
to one of the prizes of the musical profession, it 
having been worth to Mr. Barnby, his pre- 
decessor, upwards of £1500 per annum, besides 
a residence in the cloisters. 


* * * 








Pattrs latest idea is to become a philan- 


Museum once, I believe, had a chance of secur- | thropist on a large scale. She intends to leave 
ing this valuable document, which is in Mozart’s | the stage—of course after a season of “farewell ” 
handwriting throughout, butit ultimately passed | tours—and settle on her estate in Wales. 


into the possession of the once famous prima | There she will give free instruction in singing 


| donna, whose collection of autographs likewise 
| includes Mendelssohn’s Psalin XLII., a cantata 


_ by Sebastian Bach, and other treasures. 
xk * 


| 

| 

| AN imposing monument to Max Schnecken- 
| burg, the poet who has obtained Jasting histori- 


| cal renown by a single song, “ Die Wacht am | 


| Rhein,” was unveiled at Tuttlingen, in Wiirtem- 
berg. He was born in 1819 at the neighbour- 
ing village of Thalheim ; but as this was too 
_ insignificant a place for the monument, where 


few would see it, it was set up in the town of | 


Tuttlingen, where the young poet went to 
school, and whither his corpse was translated 


Sir Charles from Basydorf, in Switzerland, about seven | 
' organists were barred out, but they’ smashed in the 


years ago. 


to many of the peasant girls who, she has dis- 
covered, have voices which would win for them 
European reputation. One feels a little scepti- 
cal about Patti’s leaving the glories of her 
present existence to become a teacher. Pro- 
bably her present engagement and her “fare- 
wells” will take enough time, however, to permit 
her withdrawing without as much sacrifice as 
seems to be involved at present. 


ae 


From the J/ndiana Sentinel the following 
exciting and extraordinary news is gleaned :— 
‘* RICHMOND, June 13.—The Friends’ Church at 





Odon is in a factional fight over the use of an organ 
in worshipping. At the meeting to-day the ant 
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windows, interrupting the services. 
appeal to the Courts,” 


And all this in the last decade of the nineteenth | 
century, andin a civilised State. It would 


not surprise us if they burned witches out | 


there. 
* ok * 


Mr. G. H. WILSON, secretary of the music | 


section of the Chicago Exibition, has recently 
returned from a flying trip abroad in the inter- 
ests of the fair. 
from a letter which recently appeared in the | 
Boston Musical Herald, and in which he has | 
embalmed agreeable memories of Brahms, | 


Goldmark, and Bruckner, three Viennese music | 


heroes :— 
* * * 


“I saw Brahms in his den, which is in the | 
fifth storey of asunny apartment near the centre | 


of the city. He is a bachelor, and his snuggery 
has every appearance of being in the loveliest 
disorder the whole time. This workroom of his 
is a large place—two rooms in one—big piano, 
library cases, desks, music, manuscripts all 
about. Personally Brahms is a hearty, robust 
man, rather short of stature, whose long beard 
is just turning grey. His eyes are kindly, his 
voice big and resonant, and he has a sincere 
ruggedness of manner altogether interesting. 
He was dressed in a comfortable sack suit, and 
looked as if life-was not a burden to him, as if 
he slept as long in the morning as he chose, and 
took a lot of exercise afterward. 


* KOK 


“Or his habits of work I gather that he is not 


methodical, that is, he has no inflexible rule of | 
| he expects to realise from his thousand copies, 


writing something every day, and I imagine a 
good many days pass without his putting pen 
to paper ; but when he sets about it, and a work 

like the new clarinet quintet’ results, why, the. 
world forgets for the time that the total output 
of his pen is comparatively so small. As I had 

just come from London, Brahms was pleased to 

hear of the success of his clarinet quintet, and 

the piano trio with’ clarinet, which Dr. Joachim 

had: introduced at the Monday Pops. 


* * * 


Both sides will | 


| 





“On mentioning a wish to see Dr. Hanslick, 
Brahms offered to show me the way; so we | 
went down five flights of stairs, across a square 
or two, and up another five flights—Brahms 
proving himself the better walker of the two. 
Dr. Hanslick is an honoured name in Vienna, 
where for so long he has been the leading con- 
servative critic. He is older than Brahms by 
about twenty years, I should say. He is slight 
and short, his hair is white, and, while one 
would not call him an old man, he moves 
deliberately, and has an air of caution. He is 
an exceedingly agreeable host, and our short 
talk was very interesting. Among English- 
speaking people Dr. Hanslick has been no far- 
ther than England, where, about ten years ago, 
his rather trenchant pen left a trail of blood ; 
perhaps were he to come to the United States he 


would use other ink. 
4 


** * 

















“Ar one of the monthly meetings of the 
Vienna Music Club I met Brahms a second 
time, and had occasion to observe the deference 
paid him by every one. Goldmark and Ignaz | 
Brill were also of the company. Goldmark, 
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ing where the Philharmonic concerts are held, 


| I heard portions of a concert by the Vienna | 
The programme included | 
| sing in opera at Vienna next spring, and she 


| Wagner Verein. 
three parts of Bruckner’s mass in F minor. 
| Bruckner was present, but he stood some dis- 
| tance away from me among the chorus. The 

modern school in Vienna count Bruckner to be 
| its prophet. 
| prophet, and bears himself with military hauteur. 


as he stood with profile in view, I wondered 
| how much longer he would be patient for the 
| world to make up its mind that he was the 
| Wagner of the present.” 


a 


“ EVERY now and then,” says the Vew York | 
Times, “ Sing Sing Prison furnishes a romance, | 
and a case in point is the story told about Alfred | 
Sheridan, who is serving a term for forgery. | 


“ ANOTHER evening in Vienna, in the » build- | 


He looks more like a monk than | 
' tors of the Royal Academy of Music to consider 


: | His head is white, his face knows no beard, and | 
The following are excerpts | 


may be pursued with as much activity as 


| hitherto, 
eee 


MIss MACINTYRE has accepted an offer to 


will also probably appear in other continental 


capitals. 
zee 


THE sub-committee appointed by the direc- 


what steps should be taken for the provision of 


| a more suitable building, have presented their 
| report, and it is now under consideration. So 


much as is known outside the councils of the 


| institution encourages hope that, before very 
long, Dr. Mackenzie and his colleagues will 


have ample scope for their energies, and a 
house worthy of their work. 


* * #7 


SIR ROBERT STEWART'S setting of Dr. Savage 


| He was engaged to be married in the week he | Armstrong’s Dublin Tercentenary Ode has just 


was arrested for his crime, and so devoted was 

his fiancée that she expressed a willingness to 

| marry him even behind the prison bars; but | 
| this he would not allow. She often goes to visit | 
him, and as they are both fond of music they 
sing together, to the delight of the prisoners. 


* K * 


“SHE has written several pretty songs and | 
sent them to Sheridan. He has also composed 
several songs in his prison cell. One of his 
compositions, entitled ‘ Sweet little Mary Ann,’ 
was written by jotting down the notes ona piece 
of cardboard'as he whistled the air. He has 
sold it toa New York music publisher for $25 
and 1ooo copies. With the cash and what 





he has engaged a lawyer to present his case to | 
the Governor for a pardon, and as a preliminary | 
his sweetheart is soliciting signers to a petition | 
to be presented to the Governor at the same | 
time.” 


| 
** * | 


PRINCE BISMARCK the other day dwelt upon 


been published by Messrs. Novello. It is in 
sixteen numbers, and deals with the Dublin 
University history from the legendary visions 
of St. Patrick. 
**e * 
I LEARN that the total expenses of the German 
operas were covered by the subscriptions and 


| other receipts at Covent Garden; the Drury 


Lane performances, consequently, were practi- 
cally all profit. That Sir A. Harris is able to 
secure a considerable pecuniary reward for his 
enterprise during the very first season of an 
admitted experiment, is necessarily a matter for 


| congratulation. 


* * OK 


Dr. RICHTER is about to succeed to the 
position of conductor-in-chief at the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna, in succession to Herr Jauner, 
and thus he will not be so strictly tied to the 
Austrian capital as he hitherto has been. 


* ok OK 


Sir A. HARRIS is also, in all probability, 
| going to convert himself into a Limited Liability 


the important part played by German songs in | 
helping forward the unity of the German races. 
This statement is the enforcement of a popular 
view which prevails everywhere. Probably it 
would be equilly true to assert that general cul- | 
tivation of high-class music in Germany had 
also helped forward the cause of unity. 


* * OK 


THE project for turning Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
“ Royal English Opera House” into a variety | 
establishment has now taken definite shape, | 
and the company will be put before the public 
under the title of ‘The Palace Theatre.” The 
capital will be £200,000, £170,000 of which will 
be devoted to the purchase of the freehold and the | 
theatre. The necessary music-hall licence will 


be applied for in due course, and in the mean- | 


time the project will go forward with the Lord 
Chamberlain’s licence, and a programme embrac- 
ing drama, “variety,” and ballet. Sir Augustus | 
Harris is the managing director of the “ Palace 
Theatre.” 

xe * 


I AM requested to draw atten:ion to the finan- 


cial condition of the Popular Musical Union, 


the association founded in 1882 for the musical | 


training and recreation of the industrial classes 
in the poorer districts of the metropolis. The 


| Union has done good work during the past ten 


who is said to be at work on a new opera, is a | years with Mr. W. H. Thomas as musical 
chunky Pole with a great shock of white hair. | director. It has a choir of one hundred and 
He seemed a very quiet person, giving cour- | twenty voices and an orchestra of over forty 
teous attention to the musical programme of | strings. Unhappily the accounts present a 
the evening, which included a new piano and deficit of £176, and help is asked from sym- 
Piano sonata by Briill. | pathisers in order that the labours of the Union 





Company, for, supposing that Mr. Montague 
| agrees to sell the ground lease of Covent Garden, 
Sir Augustus contemplates the amalgamation 
| of his two enterprises at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden into a joint stock-concern. 
| The lease of the Royal Italian Opera House 
has fifty-six years to run, and when the Royal 
| Italian Opera Company (Limited) was formed 
| by Mr. E. Gye ten years ago, the purchase-price 
| of both Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s, 
together with the Floral Hall and the ware- 
house in Hart Street, the scenery, decorations, 
costumes, etc., was fixed at £170,000 plus 
£80,000 mortgage. Sir A. Harris has, however, 
| since considerably improved the property. 


* * * 


| Iv is a well-known fact, remarks the Musical 
Courier, that Queen Victoria in her young 
days was a fine amateur pianist, and that the 
| Prince Consort was even more than that; he 
was a musician, and he played the piano and 
| the organ. In those days, the early forties and 
| up to the fifties, they used English pianos nearly 
| exclusively, the only French piano that could 
| be sold at all in London being the Erard. No™ 
| respect whatever was paid in those days to 
American pianos, and none had been exhibited, 
as there had been no expositions until the 
London Crystal Palace Exposition of 1851. 
aan 


THE writer continues: The Queen and the 
Prince Consort played on English pianos, and 
that is probably the reason why the Queen never 
made any further progress in piano playing. 

I recommend to the editor of the ( a 
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and American piano manufacturers, the prayer 
of the historical Scotchman, “ The Lord gie us 
a’ a guid opeenion o’ oorsels.” 





*** * 


I ENDORSE the Musical Courier’s remarks 
concerning the unscrupulous manner in which 
a firm of American piano manufacturers adver- 
tise their instruments. They exhibit portraits 
of the Queen seated at a Hardman piano in the 
act of performing on the instrument ; and as she 
is represented on this portrait carrying the long | 
veil of mourning and the widow’s weeds, the 
counterfeit betrays itself. “Even if the Queen 
did play the piano occasionally, she would never 
do so dressed with the emblems of mourning ; 
she would never do so with her bonnet on; she 
would never do $0 with her veil, to remind her 
of her great loss ; and she would‘never do so at 
a place or time that would enable an amateur 
photographer to get a snap shot of her. 


ok ok ok 


THe Ménestre/ is responsible for the follow- | 
ing legend: “A wealthy English lady, Mistress | 
Moberley, who is passionately fond of music in | 
general and orchestral music in particular, has 
formed in London an orchestra of seventy-five 
female artistes. These ladies play all manner of 
instruments, and make up a complete band 
with the exception of the double basses, which 
necessitate the aid of four male artists. This 
female orchestra has given at Princes’ Hall a 
grand concert, conducted by the Very Rev. E. 
H. Moberley, the husWand of the founder, 
which attracted a large audience and achieved 
a great success.” 

* * * 

THE concert in question, we may premise by | 
observing, took place nearly ten weeks ago. 
“Mistress Moberley” is a pure figment of the | 
Menestrel. The orchestra, though supplemented 
by several Metropolitan amateurs, is essentially 
a provincial combination, and, finally, Canon 
Moberly, who directed the performance, is a 
bachelor. As the spirit of the notice which we | 
have quoted is eminently friendly, we find it 
hard to account for the collection of blunders 
which it contains. Viewed in the light of an 
excellent example of the game of “ Russian 
Scandal,” it may perhaps be explained by the 
wave of Russophilism which still prevails in 


France. 
* ok * 


Ir has recently been reported that one of the 
wealthiest men in Russia, a M. Nechageff- 
Maltzeff, has given a remarkable order to a 
Parisian pianoforte manufacturer. That order 
is for an instrument which is to cost no less 
than £1900, is to be of unusually large dimen- 
sions, is to have half a dozen legs to stand upon, 
and is to emit sounds three times as loud as 
the ordinary instrument. 

; * * OK 


Ir is clear that only the barbaric and oriental 
magnificence of the Muscovite imagination 
could have devised this singular departure from 
the control of custom. Hitherto, as everybody 
knows, a merciful moderation has reigned | 
supreme in the matter of the size of the piano- 
forte. Everybody has, hitherto, known the size 
and power of the most powerful grand piano, 
and has, in the strength of that knowledge, been 
able to take comfort from the fact that there 
are limits to the tortures which can be inflicted 
upon society. But the Russian millionaire’s 
proceeding opens up a long vista of unpleasant 
possibilities. 


} 
* * * 

IF one man orders a piano three times as 
strong as any hitherto constructed, we may take 
it for granted that some other man—probably a 





citizen of the United States of America—will 
order an instrument three times as potent as 
this one. Of course, if the Russian would play 
his piano on the lonely Steppe, and the American 
would retire with his to the boundless prairie, 
all would be well. But they won't. In fact, 
that is just what they will not do. They will, 


on the contrary, seek cities, and will strive to 


set the fashion. Not being of those who desire 
the accomplishment of the Social Revolution 
and the advent of Anarchy, we sincerely trust 
that the fashion will not be followed ; for if it is, 


| the outraged masses will rise in their might all 


over the world, and make short work of the 
musical monsters. From every point of view 
the idea of this Russian must be regarded as a 
highly dangerous development. 


* * * 


I’m tired of election talk, and wish to call 
your attention to the following bit from the 
literary organ of Anthony Comstock in New 
York, the delectable “Town Topics,” or have 
you already seen it? “Realism in Art” it is 
called :— 

SCULPY : What are you doing at the Academy 
so much ? 

Dauby : I painted a realistic picture of aman 
with the grip, and so lifelike is it that it uses up 
a dozen handkerchiefs a day. 

SCULPY: That’s nothing ; my impressionistic 
bust of Paderewski is so real that it has to have 
a hair cut twice a week ! 
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VORAK’S dramatic overture, “ Hus- 
itska,” was repeated by general desire 

at the Richter Concert on June 27. 

This powerful work was written to 
commemorate the religious wars between the 


| followers of John Huss and the Roman Catholic 


Church, which raged in Bohemia during the 
fifteenth century. Though hardly coming under 
the head of “programme-music,” the over- 
ture abounds in stirring passages. The _per- 


| formance excited unusual enthusiasm. Brahms’ 


wonderful and beautiful setting of Hdélder- 
lin’s poem, “The Song of Fate,” was next 
given. By treating his orchestra as “living 
instruments,” which at one time support the 
human voices, and at another time converse 
with them, Brahms has in many places pro- 
duced the effect of a double choir. With much 
poetry of feeling the composer may be said to 
have transcended the poet’s genius, and Chris- 
tianised the poem by completing it with an 
orchestral postlude, suggestive of the release of 
humanity and its removal to realms of peace 
and joy. The programme included Wagner's 
“ Verwandlungs- Musik,” and “ Graal-Feier” 


‘from “ Parsifal,” the choruses being given 


by the Richter Choir, and Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony. 

The Richter Concert season ended on Mon- 
day, July 4, with an attractive programme, 
when a fairly large audience was drawn, 
mainly no doubt by the announcement of the 
opening and closing scenes from the four-day 
opera, “‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” The music 
suffers little by its transference to the concert- 
room, and indeed the beautiful scene in 


_which the Rhine daughters take part in 


“Das Rheingold” is almost improved by its 
divorce from ridiculous stage surroundings. 
Madame Amy Sherwin, _Madame Minna 
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Fischer, and Miss Girtin Barnard were the 
Rhine daughters, and Mr. Andrew Black, who 
is making steady progress as a Wagnerian 
artist, rendered the part of Alberich. Very 
high praise is due to Madame Nordica for her 
forcible and wholly artistic delivery of Briinn. 
hilde’s funeral oration. We have never heard 
the American vocalist to such advantage, at any 
rate in the concert-room. The programme, 
which began with Beethoven's overture, “‘ The 
Consecration of the House,” and closed with 
Berlioz’ symphony “ Episode in the Life of a 
Musician,” likewise included the “ Tannhauser” 
overture. The season has not been particularly 
remarkable in a musical sense, but we under- 
stand that the financial results have been highly 
satisfactory. 

Sir Augustus Harris’s Operatic Concert on 
June 29 was noticeable, if not unique, owing to 
the presence of two complete orchestras, that 
of the Franco-Italian Opera taking the second 
part of the programme, while their German 
confréres took the first. 
formed were selected from the music dramas 
of the Bayreuth master, with one or two excep- 
tions, and a rare opportunity was afforded 
of comparing the styles of the various artists, 
Mesdames Ende-Andriessen, Heink, and the 
eight Walkyries of Covent Garden, together 
with Messrs. Alvary and Lieban, represented 
Germany in this show of nationalities ; while 
Mesdames Eames and Teleki, Messrs. Van 
Dyck and Maurel were among those who 
championed the rest of the world. 

The German orchestra reappeared in St. 
James’s Hall on July 1, when Mr. Emile 
Sauret, principal professor of the violin at the 
Royal Academy of Music, gave a concert 
which, we regret to say, was badly attended. 
The concert-giver’s solos were the features of 
chief interest. They included Max Bruch’s 
Concerto in G minor, Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Pib- 
toch,” one of Mr. Sauret’s own pieces, ‘ Chant 
du Soir,” and an Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. The charming 
talent of Miss Marguerite Hall gave variety to 
the concert, which profited much by her singing 
of an air from “ Alexander’s Feast” and two 
songs from the pen of the lamented Goring 
Thomas. 

Sir Augustus Harris’s last opera concert, given 
in St. James’s Hall on July 7, did not attract a 
crowded audience, although some of the best 
singers from Covent Garden took part, includ- 
ing Mesdames Ravogli (two), Macintyre, 
Eames, Deschamps, Nordica, and Arnoldson ; 
Messrs. Lassalle, Maurel, and Seidel. The 
Italian sisters were heard in “ Giorno d’orrore,” 
Madame Eames in two of Schumann’s songs, 
and Madame Deschamps in the great air from 
“La Reine de Saba,” while Miss Macintyre, 
taking the place of Madame Calvé, sang the 
now famous “ Voi lo sapete,” from “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and obtained an encore. In an 
air from Massenet’s “ Herodiade” Madame 
Nordica won four “calls.” Other selections as 
familiar as the foregoing made up the rest of 
the programme. The solo violinist was Mr. 
Tivadar Nachéz. 

Mr. John Thomas’s Harp Concert has long 
been an annual event in the musical world. 
He received a hearty greeting when he entered 
St. James’s Hall on July 6. The veteran player 
had, as usual, put forth his best efforts to 
secure an interesting programme, in which the 
melodies of Cambria were, of course, sufficiently 
prominent, and the result certainly added 
another success to the prosperous record of 
former years. One piece, well known in itself, 
had a fresh light shed upon it by the novelty 
of its interpretation. This was Chopin's 


“Funeral March,” which, played by a band of 
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some two-and-twenty harps in admirable accord, 

showed, especially in its principal section, that 

its new guise became it well. Among those 
who lent vocal assistance were Madame Giulia 

Valda, Madame. Edith: Wynne,. Miss Damian, 

and Mr. Hirwen Jones. Mr. Hollman played 

a couple of ’cello pieces, while, in addition to 

the principal executant, Miss Marianne Eissler 

and Miss Harriet Shaw distinguished them- 
selves as harpists. 

The concert given on July 13 in furtherance 
of the Goring Thomas Scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music fulfilled jts purpose admir- 
ably, and was an impressive tribute to the 
memory ofthe composer. The hall was thronged 
on the one hand by artists bent upon honour- 
ing a lamented comrade, and on the other by 
dh audience met together with one good object 
in view. The-orchestral platform presented a 
beautiful appearance. The whole of the front 
was edged with white flowers—arum lilies, mar- 
guerites, etc.—with a few huge bows of mauve 
silk, whilst more vivid colouring was afforded 
by the long crimson scarves, with a streak of 
mourning, worn slantwise across the white 
dresses of the lady students of the Academy 
acting as chorus behind the instrumentalists of 
the Royal Italian Opera. The programme was 
as representative as it could be of a composer 
who gained his principal successes on the lyric 
stage. The proposal to give a performance of 
‘Nadeshda” having fallen through, the entire 
second act of that opera was rendered in 
concert-room fashion, with Madame Nordica, 
Mr. Ben. Davies, Mr. G. O’Mara, Mr. Eugene 
Oudin, and Mr. Norman. Salinond in the 
principal parts. A selection from “ Esmeralda” 
included a new florid air of little intrinsic value, 
composed for Madame Melba, by whom it was 
sung. Other items worthy of mention were the 
ballet suite first performed by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society in June 1887, and 
the pretty overture, “The Light of the Harem,” 
composed in 1880, when Thomas was an 
Academy student. In addition there were 
several songs and duets. In rendering the 
programme foreign artists predominated, and 
while warm thanks are due to them for their 
generous assistance, we cannot but regret the 
subordinate place taken by English singers on 
such a representative occasion. 

Concerts organised for charitable purposes 
are generally of excessive length, and that of 
July 15 at St. James’s Hall on behalf of the 
sufferers from the terrible hurricane in the 
Mauritius was not an exception. The pro- 
gramme was beyond ordinary dimensions, and 
the accepting of encores made progress ex- 
ceedingly slow. Mr. Irving delivered with great 
descriptive power Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem, 
“The Feast of Belshazzar,” and solely by the 
skill with which he modulated his voice, com- 
pletely held his audience from the first line to 
the last. Superfluous to say the reception he 
obtained was of the heartiest. Like warmth of 
feeling accompanied the entry of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, who’ gave, to pianoforte 
accompaniment, “A Recollection of the Island 
of Bourbon,” and some graceful lines, styled 
“Le Lac,” penned by her “son, M. Maurice 
Bernhardt. Soon after, Mr. William Terriss 
recited Mr. Robert Buchanan’s “ Fra Giacomo,” 
and although the hour was late was persuaded 
to respond to the encore with “The Pride of 
Battery B.” M. Maurel followed up a couple 
of songs with the “ Mandolinata ” of Paladilhe, 
towards the popularity of which he has so 
greatly assisted. Many other artists took 
part in the programme, and as the hall was 
crowded, the Mauritius Hurricane Relief 


Fund will be substantially benefited by the 
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ance of a new musical craze. It was 
in this year that Keene first took up, 
with his usual enthusiastic thorough- 
ness, the study of an instrument, whose archaic 
origin and cairare quaintness were peculiarly 
attractive to a man of his fantastic turn. As 
time went on, and he grew more and more 
practically familiar with them, and studied their 
fascinating history, his love for the bagpipes 
amounted almost to a passion. His letters, as 
will be seen, teem with<allusions to them, and 
are so informed with a genuine enthusiasm that 
they almost ‘inspire the reader, for the time 
being, with a similar zeal. Their origin, their 
varieties, from the powerful and elaborate 
Irish, to the small and sweeter-toned Northum- 
brian; their different parts, the keys, pipe- 
reeds, drones, and chanters; their different 
scales, their makers and the makers of their 
different parts; the music written for them, 
the marches, pibrochs, strathspeys and reels, 
all come in for animated discussion and nice 
comparison. 
The first mention of his new “craze” is to 
be found in a letter to Mr. Edwin Edwards, 
from which we give an extract :— 


‘* I’ve had no holiday since you left, haven’t even 
been down to Tig. This ravated me somewhat 
as the summer waned, but I’ve got over it now. 
I haven’t learnt a tune on my ‘great bagpipes’ yet 
(I forget whether you know of this new musical 
vagary of mine), but have made acquaintance with 
an eccentric old Scot, who is an enthusiastic lover of 
that dulcet instrument, has a collection of them and 
fiddles and guitars, but the pipes and Banffshire 
tunes (?) before all. I was saying to him that, 
admiring the pipes as I did, perhaps from the 
threatening character of the instrument, it was better 
suited to ‘the field,’ in other words, ‘ out o’ doors,’ 
Oh ! he said, he liked ’em in a small room, with the 
floor shaking under your feet, and the windows 
rattling with the vibration. Again about pipes: 
MacCallum (he’s back) tells me his father’s piper, 
who makes them besides, has fabricated a set with 
very small drones, so that they sound like a nest of 
hornets buzzing an accompaniment!. That must he 
very jolly. I called on Mrs, C-— yesterday ; Lucas 
and his little bride were there. —— is going to learn 
Persian of a learned Pundit. It appears that Persian 
poetry is very fine. The only specimen I can 
recollect was a translation of a love song, beginning 
‘ My heart is like a piece of meat put down to roast !’ 
Old Lascarides said, although its sounds queer in 
translation, it might be very beautiful in the original ; 
so it might, but it isn’t for the likes of me and my 
bagpipes to gird at anybody else in the. pursuit of 
learning. Mills has thrown over strings, and taken 
violently to the flute—wants to get up a quartet of 
four of ‘em in my rooms! I’m indifferent hardy, but 
I fancy I should like to have an extra flannel shirt to 
sit in such a thorough draught !” 


Some seven years before this, Keene had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. J. Lands, sub- 
sequently the author of King James's Wedding 
and Other Rhymes, illustrated by C. K. Mr. 
Lands writes :— 


** Keene had become a zealous convert to the bag- 
pipes, a set of which he brought with him. I invited 
some artists to meet him, and in the evening we 
all went to the garden and engaged in the vulgar 
game of pitch and toss. Keene threw his penny in a 
half-hearted sort of way, and that done resumed the 
practice of his darling instrument. I think I see him 
now, a picturesque figure, standing under an apple- 
tree with the drones over his shoulder, while the 

roup of gamblers kept glancing at him with smiling 
faces, The same party together with others (all 
academicians) entertained him to dinner in an Edin- 
boro’ hotel, and paid him every compliment, but 
not in their corporate capacity. Once that Keene’s 
ears were opened to the wild beauty and grandeur of 
bagpipe music, he determined to study it thoroughly. 
Every spare moment was devoted to the practice- 
chanter and great Highland pipes, or Piob mhor, and 
I am afraid the sudden and violent exercise to his 


T°: year 1869 was marked by the appear- 





concert. 





| 
GRarved Weene ane paper supposed that Keene selected the bag- 


I noticed that a writer in a weekly news- 
pipes as his instrument from the facility with 
which it can be learned. There could not be 

| a greater mistake. The bagpipes (as Keene 

| was well aware) is a most difficult instrument 
| to perform on properly. In the olden time, 
when there was a bagpipe college in Skye, the 

upils required to spend seven years in acquir- 
ing the fingering of the Prodarreachd, and this 
was the class of music with which Keene was 
fascinated. He played a few marches, but 
reels were ¢airare-to him, I am afraid that 
his passion for the bagpipes was the real reason 
of his being obliged to leave his studio in 

Baker Street, as well as the first he occupied 

in Chelsea. To economise time, he made a 

dumb chanter from the leg of a chair, and 

would practise his fingers on it when on the 

top of an omnibus, or when conversing with a 

friend. Through me he bought bagpipes of all 

sorts and sizes, and friends presented him with 
sets. 

The.following extracts from a: letter to Mr. 
Crowhill will show the thoroughness with 
which he entered-into the study of that instru- 
ment which “sings i’ the nose” :— 


‘* Have you made any additions to your ‘ Peacock’s 
Collection,’ and mastered the ‘practice-stick’? I 
found out a jolly tune that I’ve got very fond of, in 
Glen’s book, The Drover Boys.’ I fancy, from its 
harping so much upon the common chord of G, that 
it must be a Northumbrian pipe tune. If you would 
like a beautiful, sad, slow march (funeral anthem for 
bagpipe), as grateful to the ear as the ‘Battle of 
Killiecrankie’ is savage, I. will copy, and send you 
for the book, ‘ Lord Lovat’s March,’ It’s charming. 
How I should like to hear it played! By the bye, one 
of the most comical airs I ever found is that ‘Cows’ 
Courant’ in your book. I can hardly play it for 
laughing. There is one peculiarity about our instru- 
ment, that one would rather Aave it played than 

erform oneself! at least I find it so. I have just 

ad the opportunity of getting a Breton bagpipe 
(‘ Binion’), It is coming from Brest, made by one 
of the best artists of the department. I have asked 
for a book of the tunes they play, but am doubtful if 
they have anything in that way. I suppose, now old 
R-——'s gone, there’s nobody to make Northumber- 
land pipe reeds. If you know of anybody, I wish you 
would let me know. I want to send you another 
‘wail,’ the ‘lament’ of the great Mr, C——, the 
Beethoven of pipers. I came across it in that novel of 
Blackmore’s, Whe Alaid of Sker, and I fancy I’ve read 
of its being forbidden to be played in some campaign ; 
it made the Highlanders so miserable. I find since 
the dentist has been at my mouth that I cannot play 
the great pipes comfortably with a stiff mouthpiece, 
A piece of flexible tube on the mouthpiece will put it 
right I fancy.” 


In another letter to Mr. Crowhill, he says :— 


**T’ve had a letter from an official of the Siamese 
Legation, to the effect that H.A.H. the King of 
Siam had bought two sets of bagpipes, and wanted 
to know how his henchmen were to be taught; that 
they didn’t know anything about them, and that 
little Glen had referred them to me! and. whether 
I’d call! This must have been a lark of little 
Glen’s! I'll tell you how I have settled it ager I’ve 
answered his letter.” 


History, however, affords no account of any 
dénouement, but I am informed by Mr. 
Frederick Verney, Secretary of the Siamese 
Legation, that foundation for the preliminary 
statement as to the purchase there certainly 
was. “A Siamese band,” he says, “of about a 
dozen musicians was sent to England during 
the Health Exhibition, and performed fre- 
quently in the Albert Hall and elsewhere, 
on their own native instruments. While here 
two of them were taught by a sergeant-major 
in a Highland regiment how to play the bag- 
pipes, and'I am told they learnt to do so 
remarkably well. The amusing part of it is 
that Siamese musicians are accustomed to 
sitting down while playing, but the sergeant- 
major would not allow this, and he cleared out 
a room in a neighbouring house, and insisted 
on his pupils marching round and round, while 
they were playing, the necessity for which they 
could never understand, but which their in- 
structor considered absolutely essential. 

We give these extracts from the recently 
published Life and Letters of Charles Keene, 
which we recommend our readers to peruse ; 
the book is full of interest, both from an artistic 











lungs did not improve his health.” 





and literary point of view. 
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Dramatis Persona. 


Dr. Morvon, Pianis!, 
Mrs. Morton, Violinist. 
Miss SEATON, Soprano, 


R. MORTON. I have two pretty 
little pieces, printed together, by 
Francesco Berger, a Gavotte and 
Musette (Novello, Ewer, & Co.). The 

Musette, in particular, is graceful and attractive, 


though it presents no opportunities to the | 
pianistic gymnast. “By the Sea” is the title | 


of six sketches for pianoforte, composed by 
Arthur Somervell (J. & J. Hopkinson). They 
are extremely slight little studies, so slight 
indeed as to be scarcely worth publishing 
except as finger-exercises. A composer of Mr. 
Somervell’s cleverness ought to give us finished 
pictures, and not waste his talent on sketches. 
More elaborate are three pieces by Anton 
Strelezki, entitled ‘‘ Fenillet d’Album,” ‘“ Danse 
des I ées,” and “ Nocturne,” respectively (Novello, 
wer, & Co.). I always think M. Strelezki is 
more in his element as an instrumental than as 
a vocal composer. These pieces are interesting, 
well-written compositions, though not distin- 


‘guished by any very high degree of originality. 


They are refreshingly free from the modern 
fault of flashiness. “Fairy Footsteps” is the 


name of a Schottische by B. Younger (Paterson | 


& Sons). This is an extremely lively bit of 
dance-music, reminding one a little in character 
of the well-worn “ Bahn-dance,” for which I 
fancy it would make an efficient substitute. 
Miss Seaton. That is good news. The 
original tune has been played nearly to tatters. 
It has been almost as haunting as ** Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay.” The latter demon, by the way, 
seems pretty well exorcised at last. 1 wonder 
what will be the next comic song idol of the 
populace. “Sleep, Little Pigeon,” is the name of 
a so-called Japanese Lullaby, by Arthur Somer- 


song with a pretty flowing melody, but | 
cannot say that | perceive anything particular]) 
Japanese about either words or music. Except 


for a few quaint touches in the accompaniment, | 


it might just as well be an English, Scotch, or 
irish cradle-song. ‘Amongst the Roses,’ by 
Gerard Cobb (J. & J. Hopkinson), is another 
song that is more than commonly attractive, 
though perhaps hardly up to the level that we 
now expect from this composer, It is very 
dainty and delicate, however, with only the draw- 
back of a very unnecessary waltz refrain. The 
words, by Marion Burnside, are also pretty, 
Boyne. Gerard Cobb has never in any sub- 


Miss COLLins, . Contralto. 
Mr. TREVOR, : . Tenor. 
Mr. Boyne, . Baritone. 


sequent compositions that I know of given us 
a worthy successor to his delightful Spanish 
lament and Spanish love-song. He has such a 
genuine lyrical talent that it seems a pity he 


| should condescend so often to even a glorified 


kind of “ pot-boiler.” 


Trevor. | have four songs by Henry Klein, ‘| 
| “Love’s Rebuke,” “The Dear Old Garden,” 


“Dear Love,” and the “Fire-king” (The 
London Music Publishing Co.) The first- 
named pleases me the best of the four, though 
all are above the average. ‘Love's Rebuke” 
shows, however, the most originality, and is 
conceived in a more dramatic vein than the 
others. “The Fire-king” is a spirited com- 
position, and is set for bass or baritone. “The 
Dear Old Gardin” is a good specimen of the 
simple, unpretentious style. 


Sea,” by W. H. Jude (Wickins & Co., London), | 


is a song of the most clap-trap type with an 


incoherent melody, and hopelessly imbecile | 
words. “Venetia,” by the same composer, ‘is | 


also commonplace, though rather more lucid in 
style. 

Mrs. Morton. 1 have brought the vocal 
scores of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “L’Ami Fritz.” Both are published by 


| Ascherberg & Co., and are beautifully got 
‘up. The former has both English and Italian 


words, the latter only Italian. It is quite 
a treat to look through these scores and 
renew one’s recollections of the operas. How 
well I remember the first time I heard “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” It was at Dresden last year. 
The new opera had a succés d'élire. It was 
played once or twice a week for months 


| together, and even the dry-as-dust old pro- 
ve)l (J. & J. Hopkinson). It is a taking little | 
| cast, too, and with the perfect orchestra and | 


fessors were raving about it. It was admirably 


“The Crystal | 





splendid chorus had the effect of a work of real | 


genius. We all thought that Italy’s period of 
musical decadence was at end, and that she 
would once more flood the world with melody. 
But when one hears Mascagni’s works in 
London, the impression produced is different. 
They are full of youth, audacity, and fire ; they 
sound as though they had been written at 
white heat. But is it the divine fire, can he 
“stay,” or has he given us already of his best ? 

Boyne. The danger is that he may be spoilt 
by too much popularity. One cannot believe 
that fame. is wholesome food for a youth just 


out of his teens. Prosperity seldom agrees 
with genius ; the composer, like the poet, needs 
to learn in suffering what he teaches in song. 
However, Mascagni has plenty of time and, no 
doubt, plenty of suffering before him. Ten 
years hence he will have proved himself a 
genius, or he will be forgotten. That is an 
oracularly safe prophecy. Meanwhile I havea 
couple of works of national genius here, both 
military in character, ‘‘ He went for a Soldier,” 
by Ernest Birch (J. & J. Hopkinson), and 
“Home, Boys, Home,” by W. H. Jude 
(Wickins & Co.). Both are suitable for the 
British penny - reading audience, and for 
some other in the whole wide world. 
Since such songs are to be written, I suppose 
itisa merciful dispensation of Providence that 
there should be people who appreciate them. 
“Was it alla Dream?” by Arthur Somervell 
(J. & J. Hopkinson), is rather a pleasing fittle 
song with a very easy violin obligato. 

Miss Collins. 1 have Nos. 23 and 24 of 
the Grosvenor College Albums, published by 
Messrs. Wickins & Co The first contains 
eight of the best known sea-songs, edited and 
| arranged by Cristabel. The second contains 
ten sacred songs from the works of the great 
masters. The selection is a fairly good one, 
though I should not have included Mr. W. C. 
Levey among the great masters. His common- 
place song, “ The Sabbath Bell,” is sandwiched 
in between compositions of Handel and Men- 
delssohn. On the other hand, Stradella’s 
beautiful prayer, “‘Let my Entreaties,” is in- 
cluded in the collection. This aria is of a 
different type to those usually to be found in 
sacred albums that appeal more especially to 
the middle class. The latter have hitherto 
been encouraged to believe that high-class 
sacred music begins and ends with the oratorios 
of Handel and Mendelssohn. 














~Macdame leonora 


rafham. . 


| ADAME LEONORA BRAHAM is 
| one of the most accomplished singers 


in lightopera. She originally trained 
for concert-room and oratorio singing, 
| but the German Reed Company had the good 
| fortune to divert her dramatic and vocal talents 
|into the sphere which she has ever since 
adorned. Gilbert and Sullivan next absorbed her 
energies, and her well-known impersonations in 
“Patience” and the “ Mikado” need only to be 
mentioned to be vividly recalled. Madame 
Braham’s success in America and the Colonics 


| has been no less marked, where she has been 


the prima in many a brilliant company that has 
gone a-starring through the civilised worl. 
She is a gold and silver medallist of the Royal 


| Academy of Music, and the fortunate possessor 


of many substantial tributes of admiration from 
the great English-speaking public in all parts 
of the world. On returning from her last 
South American tour, she and her husband, Mr. 
Duncan Young, the talented manager of her 
company, were shipwrecked, and lost much of 
their property, including many valuable acting 
MSS. Madame Leonora Braham, although 
somewhat less actively engaged in stage work 
since her marriage, is in the prime of her vocal, 
and in the maturity of her dramatic, power. 
She has been lately engaged in a successful 
provincial tour in England with Planché’s 
“ Duke’s Diversion.” Mr. Young is a light tenor, 
of admirable efficiency on the stage, and 
frequently supports his talented wife in her 





brilliant impersonations. 
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Mudie ada 
Soporific. 


A NEW USE FOR THE: TELEPHONE. 


ar 8.0. fae 


HE Guild of St. Cecilia, according to 
T: The Globe, whose article we reproduce, 
is embarking on a new enterprise. 
Already it has made itself notorious 
by its attempt to bring into vogue the use of 
music as a therapeutic agent; but it is now 
going to adopt a new plan. Hitherto it has 
been necessary to take its musicians and 
vocalists to the hospitals or sick- rooms at 
which they were needed to charm away pain, 
or induce sleep by a dreamy. lullaby ; but now 
it is proposed that. the music shall be laid on 
pertelephone. Ina central hall in London, to 
be bought or built, according as.a-special appeal 
now being made for funds may result, the soft 
d-eamy music which has been found suitable 
fur the purpose will be played and sung con- 
tinuously day and night, and will be conveyed 
by telephone attached to certain wards in the 
chief London hospitals... For the private sick- 
room, with which there is no telephonic com- 
munication, the scheme is to take another 
direction. There will be a central office, and 
twenty smaller district offices throughout Lon- 
don, with sleeping-rooms attached. In these 
paid officials will reside, and be able to com- 
municate by postal messengers with trained 
musicians living in the neighbourhood, so. that 
these latter may be able to arrive as promptly 
as possible at the place mdicated by the 
physician. It is even contemplated that such 
a system might be extended throughout the 
kingdom ; but at present this is only 7” nudibus. 
What has first to be done is to raise the money 
by which the experiment can be tried in the 
metropolis. 

It is a big scheme, but the Rev. F. K. Har- 
ford, honorary secretary of the Guild, has great 
faith in its success. A representative of Zhe 
Globe has had an interview with him on the 
subject, and found him thoroughly enthusiastic. 
He has, he says, made many converts among 
the medical men; the Queen bas taken great 
interest in the entérprise, and he is convinced 
that it will grow and spread. He agrees with 
the Russian Professor Terschanow, who, lectur- 
ing in St. Petersburg, declared that music will be 
in the future the great therapeutic method. The 
Guild of St. Cecilia is to bring it within the 
reach of the masses. A new season has just 
been opened, after a holiday during the winter 
months, and he has found, he says, that though 
at first the Guild excited much derision, it has 
at last succeeded in arousing attention to its 
aims, important additions to its list of sup- 
porters having convinced many of the sceptical 
that it is not a mere fad or idle attempt to gain 
a little notoriety, but a sincere and well-advised 
attempt to do.good.. Such names as those of 
Sir Richard Quain and Sir Andrew Clark, both 
of whom have not only taken great interest in 
the work of the Guild, but have contributed to 
the funds, assures this miuch; while Royal 
interest and sympathy, a contribution from Miss 
Florence Nightingale, and a long list of other 
benefactors, including the Earl of Mar, the 
Rev. Viscount Molesworth, and Professor 
Wendell Holmes, serve to show that‘the move- 
ment is one which is attracting widespread 
Support. 

Every one who knows anything of the Guild 
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of St. Cecilia knows that Mr. Harford is its 
moving spirit. Whatever popularity it has 
achieved is due to his indomitable persever- 
ance. And he has plenty to say in support of | 
its raison détre. He does not believe that 
music can cure disease ; though he will instance 
the case of Shakespeare’s “King Lear” in 
support of his general argument. What he 
claims is that music of the right kind diverts 
the mind from the cause of the pain until the 
patient forgets it. Fatigue, really, he believes, 
has as much to do with it as anything, and so 
in composing the music which the Guild per- 
formers play upon their muted violins, harps, 
and pianettes; he contrives that it shall be of a 
monotonous, undulating, dreamy kind that shall 
weary while it lulls. Burton remarked ages ago 
that music makes some melancholy, but it is a 
pleasing melancholy. Mr. Harford’s idea is to 
provide music that shall fatigue with a pleasant 
fatigue. Todo this you must have music in 
which there is no modulation, because mono- | 
tony is a necessity. Bacon suggested that the | 
humming of bees or the falling of water was a 
good thing to produce sleep; but music, it is | 
argued, does it in a more pleasurable way. 
It is the monotony that does it—besides you 
cannot command “the drowsy hum of the 
vagrant bee” in London hospitals, and the 
constant dropping of water—the pit-pat of the 
rain, for instance—may be monotonous, but it 
is not always soothing. Music, however, can 
always be obtained, and so great has been the 
success attending the experiments that Mr. 
Harford has every hope of the success of the 
new departure. 

Of course, Mr. Harford at once admitted 
that there was nothing new in the idea of 
dreamy music acting as a soporific in cases of | 
sleeplessness from pain or mental disturbance. | 
He rather plumed himself on the fact that it | 
was, if not as old as the hills, at all events | 
more ancient than doctors of medicine and the | 
British pharmacopeia. Look back, said he, | 
to the times before we had our M.D.s and 
M.R.C.S.s. The incantations show that medi- 
cines were given with music. They were sung 
by the witches who in those days prepared 
medicines and nostrums. In Ireland there is 
still the crooning over the sick—a survival of 
ancient days. ‘Cronan” is the Irish name for 
harp; but it is doubtful whether the word 
crooning came from that. The Irish mother 
crooning over her sick child is however the 
very counterpart of the work of the Guild of 
St. Cecilia, though the substitution of the tele- | 
phone was, he admitted, a rather startling | 
departure in soporifics. 

So far the efforts of the Guild have been con- | 
fined to the hospitals, and Mr, Harford had 
much to say of success achieved both in the | 
surgical and medical wards. - Particularly de- 
lighted was he with the conversion: of Dr. | 
Collins, of the Temperance Hospital, who, hav- | 
ing rather pooh-poohed the idea when first sug- 
gested to him, witnessed a trial in one of the | 
wards, and then declared that he had found. it 
an effort to keep awake under the music, and | 
that after an operation it would be a luxury 
to awake to such music. The tribute of the | 
patients to the soothing effect of the music was 
even more encouraging. Many went fast asleep; 
others declared that it made them drowsy, and 
that they had only kept awake by an effort 
because they liked the music. One declared it 
made her forget she was ill, and fancy she was 
getting better. To the suggestion that the 
effect of the music could only be temporary, 
Mr. Harford replied that that was. equally the 
case with narcotics; but, unlike drugs, there | 
were no after effects. There is nothing to | 
intoxicate, nothing to paralyse the nerve centre; | 





| 
| 
| 
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and therefore there is no reaction or unpleasant 
result. What is aimed at is to draw the mind 
away from present circumstances; and any rest 
must be of use, just as a basin of soup in an 
hour of extremity may save the life of one 
starving from cold or lack of nourishment,{where 
a heavy meal could not be given. % 

It is unnecessary to enter at any greater 
length into the arguments fro and con. Mr. 
Harford’s views on the matter must be well 
known by this time. Whether his sanguine 
expectations as to the ultimate popularity of his 
method will be realised remains to bé seen ; but 
so elaborate an enterprise as that which is con- 
templated cannot but be watched with interest. 





Paderewaki and 
fRe loadies. 


—-0:-—— 


ISS AMY FAY, a most indefatigable 
observer. of things, sends the follow- 
ing protest to Zhe Musical Courier, 
against the mock sympathy expressed 

for Paderewski on account of his being so hard 
pressed by his cohort of lady admirers. Miss 
Fay, according to the editor, does not realise 
that it was ina spirit of envy, jealousy, in fact 
a case of “sour grapes,”. that impelled 7he 
Musical Courier “to allude in the last issue to 
the great Polish pianist’s female adorers. -So 
we listen patiently to what Miss Fay has to 
say on the burning subject.” 

“A great deal of sympathy has been ex- 
pressed by the papers of late for Paderewski, 
on account of the enthusiasm of his lady 


/adorers at his concert in London. Now, 


I, for my part, cannot see why Paderewski 
should be considered an object of sympathy 
because women pour out their dollars to go and 


_ hear him play, pelt him with flowers and press 


forward to shake him by the hand. Asa woman 
I can imagine nothing more delightful than to 
be adored by all the men, and to have them pay 
handsomely to come to my concerts and shower 
bouquets. Why then should Paderewski be 
deemed so unfortunate because he is in like 
case with the fair sex, even if a ‘stout lady’ 
does come along occasionally and try to hug 
him in her arms? Stout ladies have hearts as 
as well as thin ones, and cannot always repress 
them. 

“One thing is certain, and that is, Pader- 
ewski is not at present suffering for want of 
money, and he is said to be in a state of 
exhaustion, when both his physician and his 
good sense should recommend him to rest for 
a while. If he continues to give concerts in 
summer it is evident that it is because he enjoys 
doing so, and probably his daily dose of feminine 
adulation is not distasteful to him. 

“Men love to be worshipped by women as 
much as women love to worship men. Of the 
two the women are nobler, since they forget 
themselves in their admiration, while men 
calmly suffer them to swing the censor, inhale 


its sweet perfume and berate them for their 


folly. We should like to ask where the receipts 


| of the artists and the piano firms would be were 


it not for women’s ardent love of music? Nine- 
tenths of the audiences at afternoon concerts 
are composed of them. lace aux dames, gen- 
tlemen, and do not laugh at woman’s enthusiasm. 
It were surely a grave mistake to kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg, even though she be a 
goose ! Amy Fay.” 
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Stanzad for Music, 


—.0.—— 
MY FRIEND. 


/ have a friend, a charming friend, 
With eyes so bright and blue, 

And beauties has she without end, 
/nu fact—resembles you, 


Her hair is fair and very fatr, 
Tis of a golden hue ; 

She has a sweet majestic air, 
In fact—resembles you, 


Her hands are small and very small, 
Her dainty feet are too ; 

Why, cannot you then guess at all? 
That friend, sweetheart, ts you. 





ORe WirtuodoaRip 
of Che 
Greaf Gomposers. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. 
T.C.T., F.C.O., L. Mus. T.C.L., L. Mus. 
L.C.M. Author of A Quatre Mains, The 
King and Queen of Instruments; The 


Magazine of Music. 


| appointed capellmeister at Céthen; and, in 
| 1723, received the appointment of. “cantor at 


| the Thomas-Schule in Leipsic,” a position he 
| occupied until his death on July 28, 1750. 
| Bach was twice married, and was the father of 


a numerous family. In the moral and social 


| relationships, as well as in the artistic, the 


| 


character of Johann Sebastian Bach is perhaps 
as well-nigh perfect as it is possib!e for that of 
any man to be. 

Of Bach’s musical education we have but 
little record. His brother appears to have 
been too jealous of his abilities to teach him 


| anything more than was absolutely necessary. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


But of Bach's eagerness to acquire a knowledge 
of music in general, and organ playing in par- 
ticular, there can be no doubt whatever. While 
at Liineburg and Céthen, he frequently walked 
to Hamburg to hear Reinken, “the best repre- 
sentative of the North German school of seve n- 
teenth century organists.” On one of those 
journeys his limited supply of cash became 
exhausted, and, being unable to obta‘n food, 
poor Bach sat down 6utside an inn to derive 
what nourishment he could from the sme// of 
the cooking viands. Suddenly, to his surprise, 
a couple of fishes’ heads were thrown out of a 
window. Running to pick them up, hé found 
they both contained a piece of money. This 
he made sufficient not only to carry him back 
again to Hamburg, but to pay the expenses of 


Hymn Tunes of the late Henry Smart; | his return to Liineburg afterwards. 


Hymn Tune Cadences ; etc. ete. 





“O° 
I.—J. S. BACH. 





| 
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Again, in 1705, when at Arnstadt, Bach 
gained permission from the Consistory to take 
four weeks’ holiday, in order to enable him to 
walk fifty miles to Lubeck, where the celeLrated 


HERE can be no doubt but that the | Danish organist, Buxtehude, was giving organ 


young people of to-day, compared with 


recitals and concerts, These performances 


those of fifty years ago, possess a far | possessed so much interest for Bach that the 
greater knowledge of the facts of musical | holiday of four weeks was extended to as many 
history, and enjoy increased facilities for the | months. Returning to Arnstadt, he was called 


attainment of information relative to the origin 
and development of musical art. Nor can it be 
denied that this is largely consequent upon the 
popularity of local examinations in the theory 
of music, in the majority of which some know- 
ledge of musical history is required. But it is 
open to question whether, in studying the lives 
of the great composer:, the aspiring student, 
in his anxiety to ascertain all he can about 
their compositions, has not lost sight of the fact 
that a large number of these men were no less 
performers than theoretical musicians, and as 
much wv/r/uosi as composers. To rectify this 
oversight, the existence of which the writer has 
proved by personal observation, is the primary 
object of the present series of articles which, 
we hope, may prove interesting, not only to the 
musical amateur, but also to the general reader. 


| 
| 





| 


upon by the Consistory to show cause for his 
“prolonged absence,” and ‘to say where he 
had been for so long of late.” Out of this 
scrape Bach appears to have succeeded in 
escaping with comparatively little trouble, but 
another charge laid against him by his superiors 
is interesting, as showing the character of his 
organ-playing at that time. 

He was called to account for having “ hither- 
to been in the habit of introducing surprising 
variations into the chorals, and intermixing 
divers strange sounds, so that thereby the con- 
gregation were confounded.” Whether the 
confusion of the good people at Arnstadt arose 
from their admiration of or dislike to Bach’s 
performances we cannot say. But that such a 
complaint was made against him shows how 
great a command he had already obtained over 


To secure this desideratum, we shall endeavour, | the art of organ-playing and extemporaneous 
as far as possible, to avoid technicalities ; and, accompaniment. Further, the fact that, spite 
with a view to comprehensiveness, shall hope | of this complaint, he did not Jose his appoint- 
to include in our papers descriptions of, and | ment, would scem to indicate‘that his services 
criticisms upon, the technique of the great | were of sufficient value to make their retention 
composers and their performances upon the | desirable. But the Consistory found it a far 


harpsichord, pianoforte, organ, violin, etc. 

The composer whose virtuosoship we propose 
to discuss in our first article possesses the 
largest possible claim upon our attention, from 
the fact of his being not only the greatest com- 
poser of organ music but the greatest organist 
the world has ever seen. Born at Eisenach, 
March 21, 1685 ; left an orphan at ten years of 
age; singing as a chorister at Liineburg five 
years later ; playing the violin in the Court band 
at Weimar in 1703; and, in the same year, 
obtaining the appointment of organist in the 
“new church” at Arnstadt,—Bach’s youth was 
a path of vicissitudes, albeit of progress. In 
1707 he went to Mihlhausen as organist in the 
church of St. Blasius; next year removed to 
Weimar as Court organist; in 1717, was 





| 


more difficult task to keep their hare than to 
catch him. In fact, the applications that Bach 
received from various quarters conclusively 
prove the rapid growth of his reputation. 
When, as we have already stated; he left Arn- 
stadt for Miihlhausen, he entered upon an 
appointment which “ a succession of able men 
had made illustrious. None but a master of 
the highest rank would serve for it, and. Bach, 
of all others, best answered the description. 
His appearance as a candidate at once drove 
all others from the field.” And if further testi- 
mony as to Bach’s reputation as an organist at 


this period were required, we have it in the words | 


of Herr Maczewski, who, speaking of Bach’s 
removal to Weimar, says: “From this time 
we may consider his studies to have been com- 











pleted ; at Weimar his fame as fhe first organist 
of his time reached its climax, and there also 
his chief organ compositions were written— 
productions unsurpassed and unsurpassable, 
With this statement agrees that of Spitta, who 
asserts that “the fact that Bach had no equal in 
Germany in organ-playing was soon admitted; 
friends and foes alike bowed to the irresistible 
force of an unheard-of power of execution, and 
could hardly comprehend how he could twist 
his fingers and his feet so strangely and so 
nimbly.” Another writer, who had been a hearer 
of Bach, remarking upon the complete independ- 
ence of the master’s hands and feet, declared 
that “he played passages with his feet that 
other organists could not play with their hands,” 
Nor in later years did Bach’s ability as an 
organist show any sign of decadence. We 
have a remarkable proof of this in the eulogy 
pronounced upon him by Johann Matthias 
Gesner, rector to the Thomas-Schule at Leipsic, 
This worthy man was a great friend to Bach, 
albeit not a musician. The latter fact, how- 
ever, only makes his evidence the more interest- 
ing to us, because affording us an opportunity of 
judging of the effect produced by Bach’s per- 
formances upon the more intelligent and cultured 
section of the general public of his day. Gesner 
edited an edition of the /nstitutiones Oratoria 
of Marcus Fabius Quinctilianus ; and, com- 
menting upon a statement of the author re- 
specting ‘ta performer who could sing, play 
on the lyre, and mark time with his toot 
simultaneously,” the worthy rector enlarges 
thus : “ All these, my Fabius, you would deem 
very trivial could you but rise from the dead 
and see Bach; how he, with both hands, and 
using all his fingers, plays on a keyboard which. 
seems to consist of many lyres in one, . . . and 
how he, going one way with his hands, and 
another way with the utmost celerity with his 
feet, elicits by his unaided skill many of the 
most various passages which, however, uniting, 
produce, as it were, hosts of harmonious sounds, 
Great admirer ‘as I am of antiquity in other 
respects, I yet deem this Bach of mine to com- 
prise in himself many Orpheuses and twenty 
Arions.” - From this it would appear that there 
were other people “confounded” by Bach's 
organ-playing besides the congregation of the 
New Church at Arnstadt. 

Of Bach’s organ-playing during divine service, 
which was almost always entirely extemporane- 
ous, we have an interesting account given us by 
Spitta, the occasion being a visit paid by Bach 
to a Leipsic church in December 1712, just ten 
years before his final settlement in that town. 
Says the illustrious biographer : “ He opened 
the service with a prelude, followed by a motett ; 
then came a prelude to the kyrie. After the 
intonation by the preacher in front of the altar, 
the reading of the epistle, and the singing of 
the litany, came the prelude to the chief choral, 
in which he could display his skill in choral 
arrangement. Then the gospel was read ; and, 
next, Bach introduced the chief music, which, 
on this occasion, was his own cantata, by a 
prelude on the organ. After the sermon fol- 
lowed the communion, with another prelude to 
a choral ; finally, he had to close the service, 
and here again he could put forth all his powers 
in an organ piece on the grandest scale.” “No 
doubt,” says Mr. Joseph Bennett, “he did put 
forth all his powers, and made much talk of a 
strange organist among the church - going 
burghers that Advent Sunday.” In 1722 Bach 
again visited Hamburg ‘to hear his old hero 
Reinken. The venerable musician, then ninety- 
nine years of ‘age, after hearing Bach’s extem- 
porisation upon a choral, “ An Wasserfliissen 
Babylons,” said, “1 thought that this. art was 
dead, but I see'that it still lives in you.” 
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In addition to other duties, Bach was often 
engaged to try new organs. On one occasion, 
April 1713, he was engaged with Kuhnau and 
Rolle to open a fine instrument at Halle. In 
all such cases his method seems to have been 
to first draw all the stops, and try the effect of 
the full organ, in order to ascertain the power 
of the instrument and the soundness of the 
bellows. Afterwards the various stops were 
examined, singly and in combination, the 
general mechanisin of the instrument coming 
in for most searching scrutiny. 

But this paper would be incomplete without 
some notice of Bach’s performances upon the 
clavier and harpsichord, the precursors of the 
modern pianoforte.. In 1717 Bach paid a visit 
to Dresden, where an exiled French organist, 
Marchand, a man of acertain ability but doubtful 
character, was performing. Ata Court concert, 
the eminent Frenchman, not knowing that a 
greater than himself was present, extemporised 
some variations upon an original theme. At 
the request of the director, Bach: then took his 
seat at the clavier, and not only confounded the 
Frenchman by repeating all his variations, 
but completely nonplussed the poor artist by 
adding “twelve new ones of great beauty and 
difficulty.” But Bach had not yet finished with 
his rival. Writing a theme in pencil upon a 
piece of paper, he handed it to Marchand, 


hanging down below the level of the key- 


board. But so great were the complexities of 


Bach’s music that the employment of the 


neglected fingers was absolutely indispensable. | 


“ Accordingly,” says Franklin Taylor, “he 
fixed the place of the thumb in the scale, and 
made free use of both that and the little finger 
in every possible position. In consequence of 
this the hands were held in a more forward 
position on the keyboard, the wrists were 
raised, the long fingers became bent, and 
thereby gained greatly in flexibility ; and thus 
-Bach acquired such a prodigious power of 
execution as compared with his contemporaries, 
that it is said that nothing which was at all 
possible was for him in the smallest degree 
difficult.” We can quite understand, however, 
that in spite of all his superiority to the 
technique of his day, Bach’s touch would 
scarcely be suited for a modern pianoforte. 


This fact, coupled with the imperfection of | 
| produced apart from the stage, and how he was 


the early specimens of pianoforte manufacture, 
would account for Bach’s dislike to the instru- 
ment, and go far to attribute to him the saying 
with which he has been credited, viz. that there 
were only two beings who could construct a 
piano,—the devil or its maker. Bach tuned 
his own clavier, and, in addition to the inven- 
tion of a new stringed instrument termed the 
viola pomposa, he “devised a piano with catgut 





challenging him to an organ extemporisation 
with him upon that subject. the day following. 
Marchand accepted, but, fearing to suffer a 
worse defeat at the organ than the one he had 
already sustained at the clavier, fled from Dres- 
den during the night as fast as horseflesh could 
carry him. 

One of Bach’s sons, Emanuel, obtained the 
appointment of capellmeister to Frederic the 
Great: The king had doubtless heard much of 
the father’s ability from the lips of the son, and, 
being desirous of seeing and hearing the great 
musician, invited Bach to Berlin in the spring 
of 1747. His reception was most enthusiastic. 
Upon hearing of his arrival, Frederic, who was 
about to play a solo upon the flute, put aside his 
instrument, and excitedly turning to his courtiers 
exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, old Bach has come!” 

The then aged musician was forthwith hurried 
into the king’s presence, without having been 
allowed time to change his travelling dress and 
don the regulation Court costume. Frederic 
took him from ‘room to room to try his new 
Silbermann pianofortes, then quite a novelty. 
Among other things Bach extemporised a fugue 
in six parts upon a subject given him by the 
king. These and other compositions were after- 
wards written down in a volume, and dedicated 
to his Majesty under the title of “The Musical 
Offering” (Musikalishes Opfer). 

Bach’s technique was so greatly in advance 
of that of his contemporaries as to absolutely 
necessitate a few remarks from us. “His 
manner of playing on the clavichord,” says 
Herr Pauer, “is said to have been remarkable 
at once for quietness and for the most perfect 
clearness ; the time of his performance was 
slightly animated, though never so much as to 
interfere with the most absolute correctness of 
execution. His fingers bent over the keyboard 
in such a manner that they stood with their 
points in a downward, vertical line, each finger 
at every moment ready for action. In taking a 
finger off the key, he drew it gently inwards 
with a sort of movement ‘ as if taking up coin 
from a table.’ Only the end joint was moved ; 
all the rest of the hand remained still. Each 
finger was equally trained.” In the ‘art of 
fingering Bach wrought little less than a revolu- 
tion. His predecessors had been content to 
use for the most part only their three long 
fingers, the thumb and little finger generally 





strings, which he called lauten-clavicymbalum.” 

To what has already been said of Bach in 
his character as a virtuouso much, very much, 
might be added. Even now we have' not 
alluded to his powers as a violinist, which 
must have been considerable, nor have we 
mentioned, save in passing, the fact of his 





| been one of the most striking events of the 


musical season. 


It is an exacting work; not 
only were four evenings devoted to it, but, with 
exception of “ Das Rheingold,” the performances 
commencing at 7.30, and for the last evening at 
7 o'clock, lasted until past midnight. 
again, the words were sung, or rather declaimed, 
in German. All these were drawbacks which 
must have caused the boldest of impresarios to 
hesitate. The enterprise has been a successful 
one, both artistically and financially, and Sir 
A. Harris has not only won well-deserved fame, 
but he has done more for the cause of Wagner 
in this country than all the efforts hitherto made 
by the master’s followers, 

While thus bestowing praise on the success- 
ful manager, it would be ungrateful not to 
mention the many patient efforts made for years 
by Dr. Hans Richter to familiarise the public 
with the music of the “Ring.” None knew 
better than he how inadequate was the effect 


laying himself open to the chargé of misrepre- 
senting Wagner. But he persevered, and many 
of those who enjoyed the thrilling “farewell” 
scene in “ Die Walkiire” and other Sections at 
Covent Garden a few weeks back, must have 
felt how much they were indebted to the eminent 
conductor. 

The great length of the “Ring des Nibe- 
lungen” has often been the subject of comment 
and criticism, but at present the only safe thing 
to say about it is that it is too long for ordinary 
practical life. And the exorbitant demands 
which it makes upon the time and patience of 
the audience will prevent it ever becoming an 
everyday ordinary work, and that, perhaps, will 


efficiency as a chorister. But, “without con- | bebetter both for thecomposer and for the public. 


troversy,” we take it as fully proven, that in 
Bach we have a man, not only the greatest 
_writer of organ music, the finest contrapuntist, 
and the most intellectual composer the world 
has ever seen, but, in addition to this, the 
greatest organist of his own or any subsequent 
period, an unrivalled master of extemporaneous 
playing, and a possessor of a technique at once 
the admiration and despair of all his con- 
temporaries. Little wonder, therefore, that 
Mozart, when appealed to as to his opinion of 
the great master said, “He is the father: we 
are the boys ;” that Schumann alluded to him 
as a man “to whom music owes almost as 
great a debt as a religion owes to its founder ;” 
or that Mendelssohn, speaking of him as an 
organist and a composer of organ music, should 
have said, ‘“‘ There is none next to him: he 
stands alone.” Nor is our admiration lessened 
when we read of him that “few more God- 
fearing, single-minded, earnest, modest, and 
manly men ever lived,” for the combination of 
“an excellent spirit” with “knowledge and 
understanding” is somewhat rare to find. 


“Dad Qing des 
‘Rivefungen” at 
Govent Garden. 
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AYDN said he had taken a long time 
over the “Creation,” because he 








wanted it to last a long time. 
Wagner took .many years to write 
the “ Ring,” and if one may judge by the signs 
of the times, that, too, is a work whose fame 
will not be of short duration. Its recent pro- 
duction at Covent Garden by Sir A. Harris has 


| 
| 





Space will prevent anything like a satisfactory 
notice of the Covent Garden performances, and 
therefore only the salient points can be men- 
tioned. First and foremost must be named the 
magnificent impersonation of * Briinnhilde by 
Frau Klafsky—magnificent in its pathos and in 
its power; in the closing section (Gdtter- 
dimmerung) she literally surpassed herself. 
The Siegfried of Herr: Max Alvary was also 
remarkably fine; his presence was imposing, 
his acting full of life and meaning, and his 
declamation forcible. With these two able 
artists representing the chief vé/es, the music- 
dramas, quite apart from intrinsic merits, could 
scarcely fail of success. Frl. Heink, an excellent 
vocalist, rendered valuable help in the ré/e of 
Erda, and especially as the Valtraute on the 
last evening. 

We must confine ourselves to naming Frau 
Ende Andriessen, Frl. Bettaque, and the three 
delightful Rhine maidens, Fri. Traubmaan, 
Ralph, and Heink, and Herren Wiegand, 
Reichmann, and Lorcnt, who all helped towards 
the success. There was also a powerful male 
chorus, although, as is known, it does not enter 
until the closing section of the work. Many, if 
not all, of the stage effects were excellent. It is 
customary in noticing an ordinary opera to save 
a line or so to mention the conductor. But the 
conductor of the “Ring des Nibelungen,” Herr 
Mahler, ought really to have been named first, 
for to his patience and striking ability was 
owing very much of the success. He had a 
splendid German orchestra under his direction. 
The silence during the acts was quite remark- 
able, and so also were the enthusiastic demon- 
strations of approval every night at the close of 
the acts, when actors, conductor, and impresario 
were called before the curtain. 





It seems that Mr. Joseph Barnby was one of the 
three (the others being Sir C. Hallé and Costa) who 
were invited to become candidates for the office of 
conductor at the revived Leeds Festival in 1874. 





Then — 
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CHAPTER 1. 


UNIVERSITY town is at all times a | 
scene of activity, both mentally and | to work, writing sheet after sheet, only to tear 


bodily, but in January 187~ strangers | them up dissatisfied, and begin again. 


lead the first violins on the great 1oth of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| 


who were passing through D—, in | 


South Germany, observed that the students, 
and even some of the stolid townsfolk, were 
more than usually fluttered about something. 
Groups of students were standing about, 
mingling with each other, talking eagerly, and 
“Ach!” and “So!” were heard on all sides in 
every possible intonation. 

And truly the students had good cause for 
their excitement, for had not the Prince, Prince 
Alexander, summoned a meeting, from which 
they had just come, and had he not there 
announced his intention of founding a Pro- 
fessorship of Music? For the university was 
still in its youth and did not yet possess one. 

But the part of the Prince’s scheme which 
had stirred them most was this, namely, that 
although in future years the professor might 
be appointed by a committee, or by the heads 
of the colleges, the first professor should be the 
man who composed the best work for full 
orchestra, in honour of the Prince’s birthday. 

That day was now eight months distant ; 
the greatest musicians in Germany were to 
criticise and pronounce judgment on the com- 
positions in June, and on the 1oth of August 
the work of the new professor was to be per- 
formed before the Prince by the best orchestra 
that the country could produce. 

Two men of about thirty might have been 
seen hurrying along, answering the frequent 
remarks and greetings of their friends without 
stopping, evidently bent on getting away from 
the throng. 

‘*One of the two is certainly the future Herr 
Professor,” said a student looking after them, 
“but I could not for the life of me tell which to 
stake my money on!” 

Why, Siegfried, of course, man!” said an- 
other, “ Max has not the imagination nor the 
poetry of Siegfried.” 

“Bah ! living with Siegfried would make any 
man poetic !” 

Meanwhile, Siegfried Heermann and Max 
Kiefert reached their lodgings, and rushing up 
the dark staircase entered their queer little 
sanctum. The two men were not relations, 
only “brothers in music”; here they lived and 
worked together, both of them talented, both 
ambitious, and loving each other as deeply as 
they loved their art. 

A glance at their room was enough to show 
how completely music was their life,—prints of 
the great composers hung round the walls ; 
Paganini in an ungainly attitude stood over the 
door ; Max’s violoncello leant in a corner of the 
room; while Siegfried’s violin occupied the 
only portion of the sofa which was not covered 
with sheets of music. 

“Well!” exclaimed Max, his blue eyes 
sparkling, “here’s our chance of fame at last, 
Siegfried, do you not burn to begin the work at 
once?” 

“It isn’t 7 me yet,” answered Siegfried, with 
a smile, “ but it will come, I doubt not.” 

“Yours will be an inspiration,” said Max, 
looking thoughtfully at the other’s thin hand- 
some face, “mine will be a studied work. Ah 
well, old boy, there'll be no jealousy between 
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us, whichever wins the laurel. By Jupiter! I’d 
pawn my ’cello to see you parading as the Herr 
Professor’! ” 

“And if your work is the successful one, 1’il 


August !” returned Siegfried, laughing. 
“And I’ll conduct !” added Kiefert. 
Thinking, drawing, talking, of nothing but | 

the work they were to do, they let several weeks | 

slip by. Then suddenly Max became possessed | 
by a fever of anxiety and impatience, and set | 


Beyond the choice of their subjects they told | 


When Heermann reached home, and entered 
the study, there was Max—dishevelled, pale as 
death, surrounded no longer by torn shreds of 
paper, but writing as for dear life. The fire 
seemed to die out of his eyes when he saw 
Siegfried, and he paused in his writing, but 


| said nothing. 


“You've got it then now, Max?” asked 
Siegfried eagerly. 

Kiefert nodded, his eyes fixed on his paper, 
and sat still. 

There was something about his manner that 


| Siegfried could not understand... And when, at 


last, Max cleared his throat and spoke, his voice 


| each other nothing of their ideas or intentions. 
| Kiefert had taken Alexander of Macedon as his | 


| theme ; Heermann’s was the conflict of Theseus 


| with the Minotaur, and the return of the black- | 





sailed ship. He had as yet written nothing, | - 


but spent day after day lying back in his arm- 
chair, watching the wreaths of blue smoke | 
curling lazily from his meer:chaum, and waiting | 
till his ideas should be clear enough to be | 
consigned to paper. 

Kiefert’s great hitch was that he simply could | 
not find a motif to represent Alexander himself, | 
to his satisfaction—could he but hit upon ¢haz, | 
battles, Gordian knots, everything else, would | 
come easily enough. | 

So they passed a month or two, Siegfried | 
thinking, Max writing, but vainly. 

At last, one day in April, Siegfried sprang 
from his chair, and laid aside the pipe. “I 
have it a// now!” he said, in a voice of deep 
content. A slight, very slight shade crossed 
Max’s face, “ Ach Siegfried, if only I had too!” 

Siegfried worked away steadily for some 
hours, then pushing away his papers, he 
stretched himself as only a tired man can do, 
and said, “I can’t do any more to-day Max. 
I’ve got my chief motifs down, and now I musi 
have air,—come out.” 

Max shook his head. “I can’t, till / have 
got my motifs down,” he said, with a rather 
bitter smile. 


CHAPTER II. 


Heermann walked rapidly out of the town, 
and flung himself down, with a sigh of pleasure, 
on a luxurious bed of moss by the side of a 
little stream some two miles away. 

The sedentary life of the last few months had 
told on the appearance of the two musicians ; 
even Max’s ruddy face had become pale; as for 
Siegfried, he had no ruddiness to lose, but his 
face had a more transparent and spiritual look 
than ever. “If you took off your coat, we 
might watch the wings sprouting!” a friend 
had said to him a few days ago. 

Now he lay, listening lazily to the murmur- 
ing of the stream, and letting his thoughts stray 
at their will. But they did not wander far 
afield, they were always centred in the competi- 
tion for the professorship. 

“Strange,” he thought how much moie | 
care about the result now, than I thought I 
should, Oh well, 1 ought \to get it; the other 
fellows I have no fear of, but Max ——?” He 
sat upright, and an expression of startled pain 
came over his face. ‘ Max? Ach mein Gott! 
should I mind being beaten by Max?. What 
have I sunk to? Has the love of years, the love 
I have boasted nothing could change, faded 
into weakness before this ambition of a few 
months ?” 

He buried his face in his hands, and sat 
there motionless for nearly an hour, then he 
rose wearily and with a sigh, it is true, but 
his expression was peaceful and bright. 
“Courage!” he said aloud. “If you win it, | 
my brother, my joy shall be as great as yours.” | 





was so strange and shaky, that Siegfried ex. 
claimed anxiously, “ Max! dear lad, you are 
ill! Do put away every thing for to-day, and go 
out for a bit.” 

“TI think I must,” said Max ;” I am stifling 
here!” 

‘Shall I come too?” asked Siegfried. 

“No, no!” answered Max hastily, “1 must 
be alone!” and gathering up all his papers he 
pushed them into a desk, locking it, and putting 
the. key in his pocket. 

“Why lock up his work?” wondered Sieg- 
fried, who was now getting thoroughly uneasy 
at Max’s strangeness. 

Max was evidently conscious that Siegfried 


_was watching him, and a moment later he 


exclaimed in a tone of annoyance, “ Are you a 
detective that you keep your eye on me like 


| that?” 


Heermann laughed good-naturedly. “Is your 
conscience so bad that you can’t stand being 
looked at, old man?” 

Max turned hurriedly away, and left the 
room without another word. 

‘““What’s wrong with him?” muttered Sieg. 
fried, sitting down to his work ; ‘‘ 4e takes it 100 
keenly to heart also, I suppose! Heigh ho! | 
wish it were all over and done with, upon my 
word !” 


He was soon deep in his “ Theseus,” ponder- . 


ing over the working out of the story—chang- 
ing, correcting, amending, but still keeping 
to the motifs he had grasped before he went 
out. 

With a master-hand he equalised the parts of 
the different instruments,—there should be no 
jealous instrument in 47s work. 

But the motif descriptive of Theseus should 
be allotted to the brass—those strongly. narra- 
tive Horns must herald Theseus. 

Then the fight with Minotaur—-what a pande- 
monium of discord he made it ! still with echoes 
of the Theseus thence ringing through it, now 
faint and almost overcome, now strong and 
masterful, till with a crash the conflict ends, 
and triumphantly a single horn gives out the 
news of Theseus victorious, which is then taken 
up gradually by all the instruments. 

More solemnly the motif is heard again, 
modulating into a minor key, and giving the 
history of the black-sailed ship. It breaks off, 
to picture the despair of the aged father who is 
watching for his son’s return, then his fatal 
leap, down, down, on to the pitiless:rocks where 
he is dashed to pieces ! 

The scene is one. of wild confusion and 
excitement, the violins. combine in rapid 
arpeggios, below which are heard the shakes of 
the oboes and flutes, while the lower strings 
and bass work out the theme. 

This stormy scene’ subsides, and the ship is 
brought to land, the Theseus motif ringing out 
joyously, only however to turn into sorrow again 
when the news of the death of Ageus is learnt ; 
—then with the intricate workings of the 
original motif, illustrating the remorse and 
grief of Theseus, the work ended. 

“ Finished !” cried Siegfried at length, throw- 
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ing up his arms in joy, “ and good—I know it— 
I feel it is good ! 

Lovingly he collected his sheets of music, 
put them by in his desk, his intention being to 
leave the work untouched, until the end of May, 
when he would go over it, before sending it in. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Max worked, for some days before he could 
finish “Alexander,” but at last it was com- 
pleted, and he followed. Siegfried’s example in 
putting it out of sight. He and Siegfried no 
longer discussed their chances and expectations; | 
they had somehow, as though by common con- 
sent, put the subject away from them. And yet 
each knew that the.other thought of little else; 
and so, by degrees, a sort,of reserve grew up 
between them, a little barrier of which each was 
aware, and yet which neither tried to remove. 
They walked, talked, and smoked together— 
an outsider would: not have found out any 
difference in them ; but daily Siegfried thought, 
“IT wish it were all over!” and daily Max 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ Would to heaven I had 
not.done it!” 

Neither of them thought they would : find 
any formidable rivals among the.other students ; 
they knew well enough that they had more 
talent in their little fingers than any of their 
fellow-workers had in their whole bodies. And 
they knew, and began to realise, that one of 
them must win at the cost of the other's loss; 
yet each felt the wish to succeed grow stronger 
and fiercer as the time came near; and when 
May was nearly past, with one accord they 
fetched out their papers and set to work with 
renewed vigour—but in silence. 

At last, at the end of the month, they finished, 
almost at the same moment, and laid down 
their pens. 

“Done!” said .Sieg‘ried shortly, almost de- 
fiantly, and looked Max full in the face. 

“So have I!” returned Max, but his eyes 
seemed to avoid Siegfried’s. 

Then Heermann could stand it no longer; a 
desperate wish came to know his fate came 
over him. 

“Max!” he cried, “‘show it me, and look at 
mine!” 

Kiefert’s face grew ashy pale; he rose quickly 
and went to the window. 

“No, Siegfried, I can't; not that~<iaieyiideite 
but that!” 

Siegfried followed him alter a moment’s 
silence, and putting his arm on Max’s shoulder, 
said in a broken vuiee, *‘ Nothing could come 
between us as much asall that, cou'd it? Let 
us know now which is the victor—better now, 
and alone!” 

Max turned his face, haggard and wild, and 
faced him, “Siegfried !”” he said hoarsely, if 
I don’c get it I shall kill myself!” 

For a minute Heermann answered nothing ; 
he felt as fierce a desire as Kiefert did, and 
dared not trust himself to speak. Then he 
said, ‘* Max, here is my ‘ Theseus.’ Show -me 
‘Alexander.’” 

As if constrained ‘to do it against. his will, 
Kiefert placed the papers on the table near 
Siegfried ; then seizing Siegfried’s hand in both 
his, “O Siegfried, Siegfried!’ he cried in a 
voice of bitter grief, “forgive me!” 

“ Forgive what?” asked Siegfried bewildered, 
taking up the papers with a‘strange misgiving 
at his heart. The first few sheets he read in 
Silence, then, with an exclamation, he flung it 
down, and turned furiously towards Kiefert. 

‘*Max!” he cried in a voice that shook with 
anger, “It is mine/ You have stolen it,—you 
have stolen my ‘ Theseus’ motif!” * 

“T have,’ muttered Kiefert. Then raising 
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' his head, he fixed his burning eyes on ‘Siegfried, 
and said passionately, “ Siegfried! if I do not 
get it 1 shall kill myself!” 

Heermann did not answer; his thoughts 
| went back to the day when, weeks ago, he had 
struggled against his ambition, and had won 
the day; his wrath vanished. As he stood 
silently at the window, looking up at the sky, in 
the fleecy clouds that floated along he seemed 
to see his chance of greatness and glory slipping 
away from him. 

“If he is to be the one, ‘my joy shall be as 
great as his,’” he murmured softly to himself. “I 
must carry it through!” and he went back to 
| the table and tock up “ Alexander” once more. 
| There was still a secret hope in his mind, of 
which he was only half conscious, that his own 
work might be the best. 

Resolutely he read on, noting grimly how the 
Gordian knot scene: resembled the Minotaur 
fight, and how the single horn, giving out the 
“ Alexander” motif—which was, in fact, almost 
the “ Theseus” motif--proclaimed the knot to 
be cut. The finale was triumph of a genius and 
technical skill. Alexander weeping that there 
were no more lands to conquer ; the “Alexander” 
motif gradually dying away in a minor key, as 
** Theseus” ended, the last sounds being a muffled 
roll of the drums, giving it almost the solemnity 
of a funeral march. 

Heermann put it down with a sigh of relief. 
He looked up and read in May’s face the echo of 
his own thought. 

“Yes,” said Max'slowly, “Yours is still the 
best. My cursed treachery has done me no 
good after all.” 

“How could you do it? Max! how could 
you?” 

“J don’t know—I was mad ; but, Siegfried, 
if it would do me any good I would do it again, 
now! Hate me if you lke—but it’s true!” 
and with a groan Max buried his face in his 
hands. 

There was silence for some time, then with 
a sigh Siegfried rose. A few minutes later, 
“Look up, Max!” he said quietly. 

Wearily Max obeyed, and Heermann pointed 
to a pile of blazing papers in the fender. ‘‘See,” 
he said, “‘ You are safe now !” 

“ Siegfried! Ach Gott! what have you 
done?” cried Kiefert, rushing towards the 
fender. . 

“ Dear .boy, that is no good,” said Siegfried, 
gently stopping him as he was clutching at the 
burning papers. “I shall not compete.” 

Max flung his arms round Siegfried's and 
sobbed like a child. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The months past, and the great day, the 10th 
‘of August arrived. The concert: hall was 
thronged, and people were paying down their 
gold just to get standing-room. The members 
of the orchestra were already in their places ; 
all were now waiting for the young composer 
and conductor, who was still talking with the 
Prince behind the scenes. 

‘“ Have you any idea why Heermann did not 
compete?” asked one student of another, “he 
would have been safe to get:it, I should think.” 

“He did begin, | believe,” answered the 
other, “but he worked too hard at it, and his 
health gave way, so he gave up competing. 
He said to me the other day, when I condoled 
with him, that seeing Kiefert get it was every 
bit as good! They are a wonderful couple, 
those two; but I don’t understand that sort of 
thing myself!” 





“Ts Heermann here to-day?” 
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“Here? Why, bless you he is leader of the 
first violins! Don’t you see him there, looking 
as deathly as possible ?” 

A storm of applause rose at this moment, 
as Max took his place. The shouts and cheers 
were life and strength to him, and never did he 
feel more sure of himself than at this moment. 

Beautifully the orchestra played—indeed as 
one of the ’cellists said afterwards, it would have 
been impossible to play badly under Herr 
Kiefert: he led them with a skill that was 
almost miraculous in one who was conducting 
his great first work. 

With no music before him, he gave his whole 
attention, every nerve and muscle, to his 
orchestra, and every instrument seemed to 
have an individual word from his baton. 

Nobly the brass’ rang out the “ Alexander ” 
motif,—nobly the other instruments responded 
to the call,—and the story was told in language 
as unmistakable as though it had been read 
aloud. 

The battles were fought,—you heard the 
trampling of the horses’ hoofs, the charge, the 
awful mélée, then the clustering of the victors 
round their king. Then, later; the Gordian knot 
was cut, and the triumphant motif rang out joy- 
fully for the last time before the minor began. 
Masterfully was this part tréated} the conqueror 
was shown, satiated with victory, feverish, long- 
ing for fresh activity and fresh glory. Softly 
the full orchestra began this—softly, more softly, 
and more wearily sad, till, first the brass, then 
the lower strings, and lastly the wood-winds 
ceased, leaving the upper string instruments 
alone to carry on the theme into deep pathos, 

A violin string broke with a loud snap,—a 
slight frown crossed Max's face as he glanced 
down to see who the offender was. It was 
Siegfried ; and Max saw him quickly lean back 
in his chair as though he did not intend to play 
any more. 

At last the muffled roll of the drums pro- 
claimed the end of the great work. 

The applause was deafening; the cheers 
rang till Max was almost dazed.. Suddenly he 
glanced round at the leader of the first violin ; 
he was still in the same position. 

In a moment Max was at his side. 

“Siegfried!” he cried, bending over him, 
“what is it—are you ill?” 

But no answer came. The cord of Siegfried’s 
life had snapped. 

KATHERINE C, PORTAL 





Dr. RICHTER was so delighted with Madame 
Nordica’s singing on Monday last, that he took the 
book containing the words of the closing scene 
from ‘‘Gotterdammerung,” and wrote in it the 
following: ‘‘ Der Meistersingerin, Frau Nordica zur 
freundlicher Erinnerung an das Richter Concert, 4 
July 1892, und ihrer Hertlichen wohlverdienten 
Erfolg der Conductor Hans Richter.” 


** * 


Amonc the features of Miss Palliser's first annual 
concert in Princes’ Hall on the 11th ult. was the boy 
violinist, Arthur M. Harttman, eight years of age, 
who has made a stupendous sensation in America, 
and will probably be one of the attractions at the 
forthcoming Promenade Concerts under the manage- 
ment of Sir Augustus Harris. 


*“* * 


AN organ recital was given on July 7 at St. 
Mary’s Church, Westminster, by the organist, Mr. C. 
C, Byers, A C.O., in aid of the fund for the restora- 
tion of the organ, The programme, which, among 
other items, included Smart’s Con-Moto in F, 
Guilmant’s ‘Grand Choeur,” and Mendelssohn's 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, was ably rendered, 
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associated the guitar with strings or with the 
full orchestra. Paganini, the king of fiddlers, 
was very fond of the instrument. Among his 


A fifffe about 
Guifaw. cand... een 


° ° _a Violono, Viola, Chitarra e Violoncello.” The 
Guifari ta. | last named are printed, and perhaps one day, 
by way of curiosity, some one may feel inclined 
| to give them a hearing. 
a : Berlioz, in his A/émoires, writes : “The flute, 
MONG the instruments brought into the guitar, and the flageolet—these are the only 
Western Europe by the Arabs was | instruments I play, but they seem to me by no 
the Auitra or guitar. Mr. J. F. | means contemptible. By the bye, I can also 
Rowbotham, in his learned H/s/ory of | play the drum.” During his whole life he 
Music, asserts that the origin of the Arabian | retained his fancy for the guitar and the drum. 
Auitra was the Persian Si/ar. And Mr. Carl | tq his work on Instrumentation he devotes a 
Engel, inhis £arly History of the Violin Family, | long section to the guitar. He says, infer 
speaks about an instrument existing in Spain, | gq + “ Its melancholy and dreamy character 
previous to the settlement of the Moors in that | might more frequently be made available ; 
country, of the guitar kind. By whom stringed | jt has a real charm of its own, and there would 
instruments with,necks were first invented shall | phe no impossibility in writing for it so that this 
not now trouble us. For practical purposes the | should be made manifest.” In his “Hint 
history of the guitar may commence with the | scanes de Faust,” the forerunner of the 
wandering minstrels of the Middle Ages. It | « Qamnation de Faust,” the accompaniment to 
was from Spain that the guitar spread all | the Mephistopheles Serenade was confided to 
over Europe, and it is in the Peninsula that the 4 single guitar. In the latter version the strings 
traditions of early times have best been pre- | of the orchestra are employed. 
served. It is quite a different thing tohearan | Gyitars are used in the opening chorus of the 
expert guitar-player on some concert platform, | frst act of his opera “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
and to go to Spain and listen to the guitarists | Then asain guitars (first and second) are 
accompanying the fandangos, rondefias, oF | introduced in the third act to accompany the 
malagueias ; or to Portugal where are sung the | « Chceur d’ouvriers.” As with his drums, so 
popular songs called Fordos to guitar accom- | here the conposer seeks some novel effect. 
paniment. Mr. Chorley, in his National Mustc | There is the following note in the margin of 
of the East, writing about the celebrated guitarist the autograph score :—“// faut éter les chan- 
Sehor Huerta, speaks of his instrument as seye//es des secondes guitares, et frotter les cing 
% tamed, washed, and combed, as compared with _cordes qui restent avec le dos des ongles poms 
the unfeigned guitar to Be heard in Spanish | arpiégant rapidement comme st laccord était 
crties. | plagué.” (The highest string of the second 
At the close of the eighteenth century and the | guitars must be taken off, and the remaining 
beginning of the nineteenth, the guitar became, | five struck rapidly in arpeggio with the back 
all over the Continent, a fashionable instrument. | of the nails so as to give a chord-like effect.) 
And so too here in England. A dictionary of | The Guitar Concert Recital given last month 
mane published in London in 1791 speaks of it /at the Princes’ Hall by Sefior Manjon. may 
wud much in use among the ladies of Great | perhaps revive for a time interest in an instru- 
Britain”; and ina notice of some guitar exercises | ment which the piano has outpaced. 
by Horetsky in the A/usical Magazine and | 
Review of 1827, the instrument is said to have | 
‘lately become fashionable.” Column after 


column could be filled with minstrel stories or | 1) : A A ft 
with romantic tales of Spanish dames and their | ecday in f e r 
guitars, but we propose only to say a few words | . : 
of Singing. 
—0.—— 


—0:—— 





about one or two famous players, and about the | 
employment of the instrument by the two | 


eminent musicians Paganini and Berlioz. | 


Fernando Sor, born at Barcelona in 1780, | 
was a distinguished performer on the guitar, | WHAT PRoFEssoR G. B. LAMPERTI HAS TO 


SAY ON THE SUBJECT. 
HERE has never been so great enthusiasm 
for the art of singing as within the past 


He travelled all over Europe, and he was very | 
successful, especially in London. He ete | 
many works for his instrument, all of which | 
have been published. Among them are to be | few years—so. many scholars and so 
found Douse Etudes (Op. 6) and a Sonate (Op. | many teachers. This epoch, however, 
15). Besides these compositions he wrote | shows the decay of this god-like art and the 
comic operas and ballet music. Of the former, | almost complete disappearance of the true 
‘La foire de Smyrne,” and of the latter, “Cen- | singer, and, still worse, of good singing teachers. 
drillon” and “L’Amant Pemtre,” had in their | Wherein lies the fault? The want of good 
day a fair amount of success. Sor died in| dramatic singers that can sing “Norma” or 
impoverished circumstances in 1839. | “Semiramis” is painfully evident. There is 
Another famous name is that of Marco Aurelio | also the same scarcity of those competent to 
Zani de Ferranti, born at Bologna in 1802. He | sing “ Donna Anna” or “Oberon.” Some of 
appeared in Paris already in 1820 and attracted | our lay brethren maintain that there are no 
much notice. Concert tours in Belgium, Ger- | voices nowadays, others that there is no longer 
many, and England added to his reputation. | any talent. Both are wrong; there are voices 
He was especially noted for his cantabile play- | in abundance and talent in plenty. 
ing, an effect hitherto supposed to be impossible | What is wanting, and is not studied as 
on the instrument. He wrote many fantasias | formerly, is the correct exercise of the breath- 
and variations. ing—of vocalisation and the accumulation of a 
Another name which, of course, must not be classical r¢épertoire. Singers formerly attended 
omitted, is that of Mrs, Sydney Pratten, the strictly to these details and studied four or five 
well-known professor of the guitar. years before they were allowed to sing a small 


Now let us turn to two men who were not | 7é/e publicly. . To-day, after one has misused his 
only noted for their skill as guitarists, but who | throat for a few months, he considers himself 





ee 


an artist and does not shun the severest tasks, 
Neither Verdi nor Wagner has ever said to 
singers: In order to sing our music it is un- 
necessary to study the art of the development 
of the voice, it is sufficient to have a strong 
voice and to be a good actor. 

On the contrary, Verdi, in speaking before 
the Congress in Naples on the decay in the 
musical art, maintained that the necessity was 
imperative for the return to old systems and 
methods of development in singing. But in 
Germany not only have the real soprano voices 
nearly disappeared, but also the tenors ; for a 
German tenor who does not sing Wagner 
cannot find a first-class engagement. There- 
fore they strain their voices, they murder them 
in order to be able to sing a Wagner 7éfertoire, 
It would be much better. iftenors who do not 
possess sufficient strength. of voice for Wagner 
operas would decline to attempt the same. 
Wagner operas demand a powerful tenor, 
who can deliver the recitative: pompously and 
heavily. 

In spite of this requirement tenors possessing 
mere pretty, fresh, pleasant ‘voices, with no re- 
markable strength, set about making Wagner 
singers of themselves, and that, too, without 
having had in advance a fundamental education 
in the study of breathing, the solfeggios, and of 
vocalisation, and without an understanding of 
the registers of the voice. The tenor is the 
most delicate sort of a voice; it commands the 
most painstaking kind of an education. The 
majority of tenors, however, in Germany are 
strictly high baritones.. The middle registers 
become forced, and no consideration is given to 
the fact that the voice so abused becomes weak 
and old before its time. 1 remember a tenor in 
Italy, Pardini by name, who sang “ Othello” by 
Rossini at the age of seventy-two. He had still 
a fresh voice like a young man. 

The tenor-Stagno, whom | prepared for his 
début in Genoa in 1860, is still singing—Mas- 
cagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusticana” was written for 
him, and his répertocre comprises the works of 
Wagner, Meyerbeer, Verdi, etc. His voice is 
still fresh, and also the voices of others, as Dr. 
Negri, Tamagno, etc. Why do Adelina Patti 
and Marcella Sembrich preserve their voices? 
Because they sing only froma réfertotre that 
corresponds with their abilities. When I was 
in Paris in 1885 to arrange for the début of 
Sembrich in “Traviata” and in “ Lucia,” she 
said to me one day: “I would like to sing 
‘Faust.’” I protested energetically, and ex- 
horted her strenuously to sing only the operas 
from her own réfertoire. She would have 
ruined her voice with “ Faust,” and would have 
become in a very short time a singer like thou- 
sands of others. : 

We stand to day under the dominion of the 
prejudice that the music of Wagner and Verdi 
destroys the voice. This is true for uneducated 
voices, and just here lies the single cause of the 
decay of this art, which no one wants to see 
and which is yet so very palpable. 

The voice insufficiently cultivated that does 
possess the legato acquired through the art of 
breathing wears itself out very quickly. We 
will make a comparison: Is one who possesses 
great talent for piano playing therefore a 
virtuoso. By no means. The talents must be 
subjected to severe drill and study in order to 
develop the art of execution. 

How can one expect then that the voice, the 
most beautiful, but also the finest and most 
tender instrument, can portray the passions of 
the soul without fundamental drill and technic. 
It is deplorable that young singers who have 
dedicated themselves to this art, instead of 
studying earnestly the point of support of the 
voice, and the art of breathing in order to 
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develop the voice and make it flexible and 
smooth, begin immediately to sing songs and 


not strain the ear in singing as if in the act of 
| listening ; in this way the muscles of the neck 





arias before they understand how to open their | become easily stiffened. Beginners have also 
| the fault of dragging the time in singing, as if 
For all this certain teachers must chiefly bear | 


mouths according to directions. 


the blame, who misuse the inexperience of the 
scholar to their advantage, but to the disadvan- 
tage of art. I am of the opinion that it is not 
absolutely necessary to possess a large voice 
and an exceptionally beautiful one to sing. 
When one but acquires accuracy in breathing, 
in a clear accent and in legato, every voice will 
sound pleasantly. 
time, has the study of breathing and of the 
legato been so neglected by teachers. And 
these two things are the chief points that a 
singer should demand fro.n his teacher. 

In spite of the fact that modern vocal music 
is stripped of all coloratur of Mozart’s or Ros- 
sini’s music, still it is necessary, as a principle 
of education for the schooling of the breath and 
of the legato, that coloratur should be studied. 
Whea the singer first understands how to con- 
trol his breath and to connect his tones well, he 
is then qualifid to deliver with ease every form 
of vocal expression that the Jatest composers 
require, he can sustain his tones longer, and is 
able to contribute to his effort all the shades of 
tone which the dramatic art requires. 

The foundation of all vocal study lies in the 
control of the breathing. The technical develop- 
ment of the voice is produced by the twofold 
activity of the lungs and the diaphragm. The 
diaphragm is a muscle upon which the lungs 
rest, and which is indispensable to the art of 
singing. The singer must learn to inhale with- 
out noise, and to become complete master of 
the art of exhaling, so that the apparatus of the 
voice proper remains in a state of complete 
independence. Breathing should take place 
with the mouth half opened, and when one has 
obtained a mastery over the organs of breathing 
he can then praceed to the study of the legato. 
Legato has reference to the carrying quality of 
a voice or the imperceptible passage from one 
tone to another. 

Between one tone and another the breath 
should not be suspended ; it must be sustained 
as though it were a single tone. But in the 
passage from deeper to higher tones the system 
of breathing must adopt .a contrary course. 
Without a mastery of these tests one cannot 
attain to a clear cyloratur or a good legato. 
The control of the breath is the foundation of 
all singing; it is essential to end phrases and 
cadenzas, so that a residuum of air remains in 
the lungs after one has ceased to sing; it is 
a great ersor to end a phrase with empty 
lungs. 

A violent pushing beginning, which is used 
by some teachers, is absolutely injurious to the 
throat, and it is impossible to skilfully round 
out a phrase by its use; a destructive and fatal 
inflammation can easily take place through its 
use. It would also be well for the scholar to 
observe certain directions for health; one 
should not speak much and seldom loud, not 
sing immediately after eating, and learn to do 
without butter and other fat food, practice with 
the full voice, but in reason and with intervals 
of rest ; finally to study before a | arse pnineie in 
order to cultivate a pleasant facial expression 
and to avoid lifting of the shoulders. 

If one has a fault of not keeping the tongue 
down or singing with the teeth too tightly shut, 
the use of the looking-glass is of the highest 
importance. I caution every one against the 
use of foreign substance in the mouth, upon the 
tongue, or between the teeth ; they have not the 


slightest use, and lose their efficiency utterly | 


when taken away and the student attempts to 
Sing without their aid. Further, one should 


Never, as at the present | 





they expect to increase their effect through 
sluggishness ; that is wrong. 

The head must be steady and cool at all 
times, the heart alone be warmed. The best 
language for singing is the Italian, because it is 
the only language that has no aspirate. I pre- 
fer the works of Rossini, Mozart, Bellini, Weber, 
Donizetti, Auber as subjects for study, and re- 
commend them. It is indispensable for the 
student who intends devoting himself to the art 
of singing to choose in the beginning a teacher 
who has conscientiously studied and mastered 
the handling of the voice ‘and the art of breath- 
ing ; he must understand Jegato, and know how 
to practice it in order to impart the science to 
his scholar in all its ramifications and finest 
details, 

It is not necessary that the teacher should 
possess a wonderful voice ; he must understand 
the art of producing tone, and his influence over 
the scholar should be a magnetic one. A great 
loss for melodramatic art is the disappzarance 
of the “opera buffa” and the “semi-serias,” as 
“ Don Pasquale,” “ Marriage of Figaro,” “ Linda 
di Chamounix.” It would be false to suppose 
after one had studied these Italian operas that 
it would be impossible to- interpret and sing 
dramatic music. Surely Malibran, Grisi, Sonn- 
tag, Cenerelli, Catalani were great dramatic 
artists. Had these singers been colleagues of 
Verdi and Wagner instead of Bellini and Rossini 
they would have been technically perfect, and 
could have sung the “ Walkiire” as well as 
“ Norma.” 

One must not miscontrue the true dramatic 
interpretation with vulgar excitement, in which 
one forces the voice ‘and exaggerates the 
gestures, One sees this, alas! too often in 
singers of the present day who call themselves 
dramatic singers. Richard Wagner says con- 
cerning Schroder-Devrient : ‘‘She has no voice 
at all, but she was such a comp!ete mistress of 
the art of breathing, and was able thereby to 
portray the feeling of a true womanly soul that 
one ceased to think of her voice in the wonder- 
ful tones that she brought forth.” Only he who 
understands how to sing well can bestow upon 
his song echoing strength and expression; it 
makes no difference whether he sings Italian, 
French, or German; there are seven notes in 
the scale, and to sing them well is equally 
difficult in all languages. The foxegoing in- 
timations are, of course, not intended to be 
regarded as a method of singing, but merely 
my own views after years of experience on the 
causes of the decay in the art of singing.— 
Dresden “ Zeitung.” ; 





Noted and Rees. 


—- 0:-—— 


MRS. JULIAN MARSHALL, who is a great admirer 
of the tonic sol-fa, thinks that we. are. making 
great progress in the musical education of our people. 
In the Board Schools the great mass of British 
children are receiving such a thorough grounding in 
the elements of music as must remain with them 
through life. A good: tonic sol-faist is a good 
theoretical and practical musician. 


nae 





No advantage, however, is to be obtained without 
a sacrifice, and she pathetically deplores the misery 
which is inflicted upon long-suffering humanity by 


the endless practising which goes on all round, Suill 
she thinks we must put up with this hardship as best 
we can, consoling ourselves by such aq reflection as 
the following :—Fifty people who never could be 
fifty effective solo-performers (and of whom there 
would be too many if they could) may, by combina- 
tion under capable direction, produce an effect 
beyond the reach of any solo-performer in the world. 
This is the triumphant and only answer to those 
who, weary of sound, ask ever and anon, ‘‘ To what 
purpose all this music?” Music in masses is the 
modein art. 
-* e * 


Mr, PAUL MAHLENDORFF, whose name has re- 
cently been placed on the King’s College staff, is one 
of the most earnest students and teachers of Wagner's 
works in this country, and comes to us with personal 
introductions both from Frau Cosima Wagner and 
Herr Stockhausen, under whom he studied for some 
time. In 1836 he went from the school of Alfred 
Beisenatier to Bayreuth to finish his studies under 
Liszt, and had th: misfortune to arrive on the very 
day of the Abbe’s death. Soon after Mr. Mahlen- 
dorff went to Buenos Ayres, where he speedily 
became a leader of musical enterprise in that 
country, until his‘visit to England to study the 
system of voice production here a short time ago. 
He has now decided to remain in London and 
endeavour to establish a position between the 
medical and musical facultizs as an authority. on 
the throat. 

* oe OK 

Mr. ALFRED R. GAUL, an industrious composer, 
who in several cantatas—‘‘The Holy City” to wit— 
has discovered a way to be effective even when inter- 
pretative resources are limited, prepared a work 
called ‘‘ Israel in the Wilderness” expressly for the 


-eighth great choral festival of the ‘onic Sol-fa 


Association at the Crystal Palace on July 9. In- 
creased interest was given to the performance by the 
fact that Mr. Gayl conducted eight thousand choral- 
ists, including representatives from all parts of the 
country, assembled on the Handel orchestra during 
the day, The midday concert. was given by 5000 
juvenile singers and orchestra, the néw cantata was 
reserved for the four o'clock programme, and gone 
through by 3009 adults. A juvenile choir contest 
and several organ recitals also took place. The 
performances demonstrated the gigantic strides of 
music during late years among the young, with 
whom as a leading power the Tonic Sol-fa Festival 
has no rival. 


A PIANOFORTE Recital was given in the large hall 
of the Worcester High School for Girls on July § 
by Mdlle. Janotha, who most generously offered her 
services for the benefit of this great and excellent 
school. It need hardly be said that the hall was full 
on such an occasion, and Worcester people recognised 
that such a rare opportunity should not be missed of 
hearing the highly-gified pianiste. Her own w@nder- 
ful composition, ‘‘ Mountain Scenes,” was not only 
exceedingly clever, but was rapturously listened to. 
But the playing of Janotha caunot be described by 
words. The following was the programme :— 


1. Pianoforte Solo, . ‘‘ Mountain Scenes,” NV. J/anotha. 
Mdlle. Janotha, 


a. Songs, (2) ‘ The Green Cavalier,” . .) HR. 
(4) “ The Sunny Month of May,”) Princess Beatrice. 
Mrs. Fox. 
3. Pianoforte Solo,. . “ Barcarolle,”.. . Chopin. 


Mdlle. Janotha. 


4 Irish Songs, (a) “Connor Dhu,” . «¥ 47. 
ahi Myowd Masia,” } Alice Milligan, 
Mrs. Fox. 


5. Pianoforte Solo,. . *'Carneval,” . . Schwmann. 
Préambule, Pierrot, Arlequin, Val>e noble, Papillons, 
A.S.C.H., Lettses dansantes, Chiarina, Chopin, Re- 
connaisance, Pamalon et Colombine, Valse All 4 
et Paganini, Adieu, Vromenade, Pause, Marche de 
Davidsbiindler coutre les Philistins. 
Mdlle. Janotha. 





. “La Serenata,” . Paolo Testi. 


Mrs. Fox. 


6. Song, . . « » 


9. Duet (for two pianos), “ Caprice Valse," Saint-Sadns. 





Mdile. Janotha and Miss James. 
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R. DANIEL MEYER has arranged for a 
provincial tour by the Sisters Ravogli in 
October, a tour by M. Paderewski in 


November, a tour by Messrs. Lutter and | 


Norman Salmond in Noveniber, a tour by Miss 
MacIntyre (with Miss Brema, Miss Yrrac, and little 
Gerardy) in October and November, and a tour by 
M. Slivinsky in January, 


* * * 


THE many admirers of the late Mr. Goring Thomas 
will be interested to learn that his posthumous comic 
opera, ‘*The Golden Web,” will be one of the 
principal productions during the coming tour of the 
Carl Rosa Company, and that it will be given for 
the first time on any Stage at Liverpool in January. 
Ihe work was commissioned by Carl Rosa himself, 
and the music is said to be of a light but very agree- 
able character. 

* * OK 


Six AuGustus Harris has determined upon a 
season of promenade concerts in August and Sep- 
tember at Covent Garden, Signor Bevignani will be 
the conductor, and it is whispered that the splendid 
orchestra used for the after-Christmas fancy dress 
balls will be utilised. Classical music is to receive 
attention as well as lighter strains. 


* * Ke 


’ 


“DRAMA and Music” are happily united in the 
mind and habits of Mr, Auguste Van Biene, an able 
solo violoncellist, experienced conductor, and shrewd 
manager of operatic burlesque travelling companies. 
In each of these capacities he is well known to the 
metropolis, but, as though the accompanying duties 
were not sufficiently engrossing, Mr. Van Biene is 
about to add the responsibilities of an actor. At the 
Prince of Wales Theatre on July 30 he intends to 
produce a play called ‘The Broken Melody,” in 
which the character he has assigned himself is a 
violoncellist. 

** * 


Tit& Richter Concert season has proved so success- 
ful that Dr. Richter and Mr. Vert have resolved to 
adopt the same policy in 1893, limiting the summer 
concerts to six instead of eight. There will, however, 
be an autumn season of Richter concerts next year, 
for the eminent conductor has decided to undertake a 
tour through the principal provincial towns, and will 
then also give three performances at St. James's Hall. 


** * 


Dr, JosEru PaRRyY's new dramatic oratorio, ‘Saul | 


of Tarsus,” will be produced for the first time in 
public at the National Eisteddfod of Wales, which 
will commence at Rhyl on September 6. The com- 
poser will conduct a choir of three hundred voices 
trained by Mr. Felix Watkins, and Mr. De Jong’s 
orchestra will assist. Curiously: enough the three 
artists engaged to create the chief parts, although in 
no way related to each other, are all named Davies 

to wit, Miss Maggie, Mr. Ben, and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies, 

*“* * 


THE Eisteddfod music will also include ‘‘ Elijah,” 
to be sung by Dr. Rogers’ famous Penrhyn choir, and 
Miss MacIntyre will be one of the Eisteddfod vocalists. 
£200 is offered for the chief prize for choirs of from 
150 to 175 singers, and a pavilion is being erected in 
the Winter Gardens, Khyl, capable of holding ten 
thousand visitors. 

“* * 


Mr, F. H. Cowen’s cantata, ‘‘ The Water Lily,” 
has definitely been accepted by the committee of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival, and will be 
produced in the East Anglian capital next autumn. 


é 
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|The festival may be senetiine upon having | 
| secured an example of the composer’s best and 
| strongest work. 


| 
* * * 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the building under their charge. There will be a 


section for trade exhibits, and one for historic musical | 
| instruments and appliances, manuscripts, and ptinted | 


Tue authorities of the Royal Aquarium are pro- | 
| moting an exhibition of musical and ecclesiastical art | 


sea. 


Mr. Gowen and tRe 
— peeds cestival 


Gommiftee. 


—+ 0 s$ — 


| books, pictures, engravings, and drawings on musical | 


subjects. 
by leading players, performances on ancient instru- 
ments, and lectures, with musical illustrations, on 
| appropriate themes. 
to organise competitions among choral societies and 
| bands. Concurrently, there will be an exhibition of 
| ecclesiastical art in St. Stephen’s Hall. Among those 
| who have agreed to support the enterprise are Dr. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Turpin, Dr. Hubert Parry, Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. Riseley, 
the organists of thirteen English cathedrals, Mr. J. 
Fuller- Maitland, Mr. Joseph Bennett, and many 
others, The exhibition will be open during the 
months of September and October. 





pe formance. 
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REMARKABLE musical performance, says 
the Paris correspondent of the Zelegraph, 
was given on 7th July by the inmates of 
that most deserving of charitable institu- 


‘| tions, the Home for Incurable Boys, kept by the 


Brothers of Saint Jean de Dieu. These unfortunate 
youths, whose ages, according to all appearance range 
from five to twenty-five, and who are permanently 
afflicted with scrofula in its worst and most varied 
forms, including blindness, enjoy the benefit of a 
musical tuition at the hands of M. Alfred Josset, 
who, in order to make his labour of love a success, 
has invented a system of notation, which, to the 
uninitiated, appears little short of miraculous in its 
results, The concert opened with a march performed 
by a full orchestra of wind and string instruments, 
played by the inmates, more than half of whom could 
not see the conductor’s hand owing to their affliction. 
They nevertheless performed the complicated Oriental 
March, which forcibly reminded the audience of M. 
Sellenick’s well-known ‘‘ Marche Indienne,” with a 
finish which would have done credit to a professional 
band. A ‘Cavatina” for violins, performed by two 
blind boys, and a ‘‘ Barcarole” for piano, played and 
composed by a blind youth, an inmate of the institu- 
tion, called forth loud applause, as did also a ‘‘ Six- 
teenth Century Kyrie Eleison,” sung in chorus by the 
inmates with marvellous precision, considering that 
they had to take up the parts entirely by sound. A 
concerted piece illustrative of the Breton Legend of 
Folgoat was admirably rendered by an orchestra of 
piano and string and wood instruments, and the 
overture to ‘ Rienzi” with full orchestra met with 
well-deserved approbation. The author of these 
astonishingly perfect performances, M. Josset, was, 
according to the programme, pledged to furnish the 
audience with an explanation of his method of teach- 
ing and his system of notation, which apparently 
enables the blind to see and the deaf to hear. His 
‘* revelations’’ were, however, somewhat after the 
manner of the conjuror who maintains that he has 
explained to you ‘‘how it’s done,” but in reality 
leaves you entirely in the dark. This matters little, 
however, to the general public, so long as M. Josset 
continues his good work of letting a few gleams of 
light into the otherwise cheerless and dark lives of the 
poor helpless inmates of the excellent home kept by 
the Brothers of Saint Jean de Dieu. 








Mons. JOyANNES WOLFF has just been presented 
by Her Majesty the Queen with a gold pencil case 
studded with diamonds, in emagniiona of his services 
at Balmoral in October last. 





It is proposed, also, to give organ recitals 


The committee hope, further, | 


A Remarkable Mudieat | 


ITH regard to the withdrawal of the cantata, 
‘‘The Water Lily,” from the Leeds pro- 
gramme, an explanation has come from 

| the Yorkshire town in the shape of a report 

| presented by the executive sub-committee to the 
general body. We are glad to find that there is no 
| dispute on any question of fact. The committee say 
that they themselves chose Misses Macintyre aad 
Mackenzie, Messrs. Ben Davies and Plunket Greene, 
to sing in ‘‘’The Water Lily,” and that Mr. Cowen, 
while accepting the ladies, demurred to the gentle- 
men, on the ground. that, though first-rate artists, 
they were not suited to the parts allotted them. Mr, 
| Cowen asked for Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Norman Sal- 

mond, y 
The committee, in reply, pointed out that they had 

| acted upon a desire to give each festival artist a fair 


| share of work, and that if Mr. Greene did not sing in 
‘The Water Lily’ he would have comparatively 
| little todo, They further urged their conviction that 
| Messrs. Davies and Greene were quite capable of 
| acquitting themselves well. It appears from the 
sequel that Mr. Cowen felt less concerned about a 
fair division of labour than about the fitness of his 
interpreters, and it is just possible that the com- 
mittee’s opinion as to capacity for a task abuut which 
they knew nothing had little weight with the com- 
poer. ut be this as it may, Mr. Cowen—the report 
goes on to state—declared that unless his wishes 
were carried out he would prefer to withdraw the 
work. The committee stood firm, and the cantata 
was withdrawn accordingly. 

In connection with the case we need only consider 
two questions — First, is it not prudent, as well as 
courteous, to consult the composer of a new cantata 
about its interpreters, especially when those with 
whom the right of choice lies are ignorant of the 
nature of the music ? Only one answer seems possible, 
Next, are the artists selected by the committee in 
this instance capable of doing justice to the work? 
Mr. Cowen thinks not, and he should be the best 
judge; but we may add that whoever looks at the 
tenor part will see at once that it was designed for the 
special qualities of Mr. Edward Lloyd, and that no 
other tenor could give it with such effect as he. Mr. 
Ben Davies is not reflected upon in the least, as it 
seems to us, nor are the committee quite correct in 
saying that ‘‘ Mr. Cowen could not have composed 
them—the voice parts—with a view to any particular 
appointment.” This may be true as regards Mr. 
Norman Salmond, but Mr. Cowen knew perfectly 
well that Mr. Edward Lloyd would be engaged, and 
it was reasonable to assume would be available also. 

One sentence in the committee’s report has nothing 
to do with the main question, and looks just a little 
vindictive. Mr. Cowen is said to have promised the 
chorus parts by April, 1892, whereas they had not 
been delivered at the end of June. We have the 
best authority for stating that Mr. Cowen is in no 
degree responsible for the delay. In such cases there 
is always a librettist, and the composer’s associate in 
the creation of the ‘‘ Water Lily,” being a busy man, 
did not hand in the last scene till May was far 
advanced. .The blame rests upon him, and he, there 
seems reason for believing, is quite willing to bear it. 





THE artists comprising Messrs. Boosey’s second 
provincial tour in October and November are: Mrs. 
Mary Davies, Mme. Clara Samuell, Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. Durward Lely, Mr. Plunket Greene, 
Sefior Albeniz, and Mr. Sidney Naylor. 


x * * 
Mr. Ltioyp, on his tour in January and February 


next, will be supported by Madame Amy Sherwin, 
| Mr. Maybrick, Sefior Arbos, and Mr. Sieveking. 
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MUSICAL AND EISTEDDFOD. 





By “IDRIS MAENGWYN.” 
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THE ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 
Rehearsal of Dr. Parry's “ Saul of Tarsus.” 


FORTNIGHT ago, Dr. Joseph Parry, 

Professor of Music at Cardiff University 

College, the eminent Welsh composer, 

visited Rhyl, and held rehearsals with the 
Eisteddfod Choir, numbering 300 voices, which is to 
produce for the first time his new dramatic oratorio, 
“ Saul of Tarsus,” at the Royal National Eisteddfod, 
to be held at Rhyl in September next. ‘‘ Saul of 
Tarsus ; or, Scenes from the Life of St. Paul,” is a 
tonal pictorial work depicting the extraordinary 
scenes in the life of the great apostle. 

In the course of an interview with Dr. Parry, the 
eminent composer said he came to Rhy] with naturally 
great anxiety concerning the chorus and adequate 
rendering of this new work, It is by far, he said, the 
most ambitious and the most laborious work of his 
career; therefore the choir that was to give birth to 
this important and great work was to him a matter of 
the greatest importance. Whilst working with the 
Festival choir at Cardiff, which is to produce his work 
at the grand festival to be held there within three 
weeks following the Eisteddfod, he was most eager 
to know as to the capacity, vocally and expressionally, 
of the choir that was being trained at Rhyl. He did 
not hesitate to say that it was his firm conviction that 
the Rhyl National Eisteddfod Choir was going to do 
thorough justice to his work. He was quite alive to 
the great labour that had been bestowed upon it by 
members of the choir, and by his friend Mr. F. C. 
Watkins, who had showed great skill and energy in 
so well preparing the chorus. He confidently hoped 
that when the Eisteddfod was over the committee 
would have every reason to be proud that they had 
brought out this work before the musical world, and 
that the choir would also share the same gratification, 
and especially Mr. Trehearn, who had worked so 
indefatigably in connection with the matter. In 
answer to some further questions, Dr. Parry said that 
the orchestral parts would be played by Mr. de Jong’s 
band. At that time he had not heard the band per- 
form, though he intended to avail himself of the 
opportunity now presented. Judging, however, from 
Mr. de Jong’s reputation as a conductor, and the 
class of men he had under him, he had not the 
slightest doubt but that they would be able to more 
than discharge the arduous duties which would de- 
volve upon them. The orchestral part of the music 
was certainly the most important part of the work, 
He was also pleased that he had the ‘‘ Davies trio” 
as the principals in the creation of this work, each of 
whom he well knew, viz. Miss Maggie Davies, 
A.R.C.M., Mr. Ben. Davies, and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies. He was particularly glad at the appointment 
of these three artists, feeling sure they would do 
ample justice to their respective parts. The perform- 
ance of the whole work, he said, would occupy about 
two hours and thirty minutes. During the four years 
he was engaged in the composition of ‘‘Saul of 
Tarsus,” he had read every life of Paul published in 
the English language. 


MR. DE Jonc’s CONCERTS. 


Fairly satisfactory audiences have attended the 
grand concerts which are given twice daily at the 
Pavilion. The music, in course, has been of the 
customary high standard and excellence. The band, 
which numbers forty performers, under Mr. de Jong’s 
direction, continues to produce varied programmes of 
high-class music, with combined efficient skill ; the 
performances affording immense pleasure and satis- 
faction to the large audiences which they attract. 








Music AT LLANDUDNO, 


Mr, D’ Oyly Carte’s Opera Company.—The latest 
of the Savoy operas, ‘‘ The Vicar of Bray,” which is 
now making a wonderfully successful tour of the 
provinces, was lately given at the St. George’s Hall ; 
also “‘ Iolanthe ” and the popular ‘‘ Mikado.” They 
drew unusually large audiences, 

Mr. Edward German, the popular composer of 
music to ** Richard III.” and ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” has 
just had a couple of weeks’ well-earned relaxation at 
Llandudno, and has proceeded to Whitechurch for a 
further brief spell of rest and study, and it is under- 
stood he has been specially retained to compose a 
symphony for the Norwich Festival. 


THE Lorp Mayor’s Visit TO WALES. 


In superb weather the Lord Mayor of London 
(Alderman David Evans), a-native of Llantrisant, in 
the Cardiff Boroughs, was welcomed to Wales in the 
heartiest fashion on Friday, July 1st. Amongst the 
places he visited was Cardiff, where he was enter- 
tained at a grand Welsh National Concert, which 
had been arranged in his honour at the Park Hall, 
The artists included Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. 
Dyfed Lewys, Madame Lucy Clarke, Miss Mattie 
Davies, Miss Kate Morgan, Miss Nellie Asher, and 
Miss Maggie Purvis. A choir numbering over 100 
lady vocalists, dressed in white, lent a very pleasing 
air to the assemblage, ably conducted by Mrs. Clara 
Novello Davies, 

Lord Mayor Evans presided, and delivered a very 


; eloquent speech, at the Bridgend Fifth Annual 


Eisteddfod. 

For the musical competitions, the work of adjudica- 
tion had been: relegated to Mr. E. H. Turpin, 
London; Mr. David Jenkins, Mus. Bac.; and Mr. 
Tom Price, Merthyr. Mr. Turpin, however, was 
unable to be present, owing to severe illness. His 
place was taken by Mr. C. Warwick Jordan, a 
London Doctor of Music. 

For the chief choral-competition, ‘‘ Hark! the deep 
tremendous voice,” was the test piece; prize, 100 
guineas and a gold medal, The Dowlais Harmonic 
Society (180 voices) won, under the leadership of Mr. 
Dan. Davies. The other two choirs were the Llanelly 
(182) and Pontycwmmer (165). 

Male voice choral competition—A prize of £30 
and a gold medal was offered to the choir of 
male voices, numbering less than 90, who would 
give the best rendering of Saintis’s ‘‘On the 
Ramparts.” Four choirs competed; best, The 
Rhondda Glee Society (75 voices), conducted by Mr. 
Tom Stephens. 

Drum and fife band competition—Two prizes of 
the respective value of £5, 5s. and £2, 2s. were offered 
in the above competition, The test pieces were an 
arrangement by Mr. J. Peters (Afan Alaw) of the 
‘‘March of the Men of Harlech,” ‘‘ Morfa Rhud- 
dlau,” and ‘‘The Caerfhilly March.” Five bands 
competed, viz. Skewen, Cymmer; Llansamlet, 
Resolven, and Treboeth. The Ist prize was awarded 
to the Llansamlet Band, conducted by Mr. Tom 
Griffith, and the 2nd to the Cymmer Band, conducted 
by Mr. L. Davies. 

Second choral competition—--A prize of £20 was 
offered for the best rendering of Alaw Ddu’s Glee, 
‘““Y Gwlithyn.” Ten choirs competed. The prize 
was awarded to the Dowlais Music Lovers. 

Mr. Warwick Jordan, in giving his award in one 
of the competitions, said he had often read high praise 
of the Welsh voices in the London papers, but he 
did not always believe what he saw in print. That 
day, however, he had heard the Welsh singers, and 
he could bear out to the fullest extent what had been 
said in their praise. 


THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF 1893. 


It is needless to say that the above will be held at 
Pontypridd. The following selections from the 
music section of the official programme for the 1893 
Festival will be found of interest, as it will enable 
intending competitors to make their arrangements in 
advance :— 

Chief choral competition for choirs of from 200 to 
250 voices—Test pieces: (a) ‘ Dyna’r Gwyntoedd yn 





Ymosod ” (Stephens) ; (6) ‘ Dies Ine” (Requiem in 
C minor, Cherubini); (c) ‘‘ Blessed are the men” 
(Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijah”). The first prize will be 
£210, and second £50. 

The second choral competition for choirs of from 
80 to 100 voices, confined to choirs from Wales and 
Monmouthshire—Test pieces : (a) ‘‘O give thanks”’ 
(Macfarren’s ‘‘Joseph”); (2) ‘*Y Gwanwyn”" 
(Emlyn Evans). First prize, £70; second, £20, 

Competition for congregational choirs (choirs to be 
strictly of one congregation, and from 50 to 80 voices) 
—Test pieces: (@) “Gobaith y Christian” (Tom 
Price) ; (6) ‘* ¥mgyrch Gwalia” (Dewi Alaw). The 
first prize offered is £30, and second prize is £10. 

Male voice competition (choirs to number from 60 
to 80 voices): (a) ‘‘ War Horse” (D. Jenkins) ; (4) 
‘*The Tyrol” (Ambroise Thomas). First prize, 
£50; second, £15. 

Female voice competition (choirs to number from 
25 to 30 voices)—Test piece, ‘*Chorus of Hand- 
maidens” (Randegger): The first prize will be 
£15, 15s., and second, £5, 5s. 

Orchestral band ¢ompetition (open)—Test piece, 
“Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn). First prize, £50; 
second, £15. 

Orchestral band competition (amateur)—Symphony 
No. 5 (Haydn). First prize, £15, 158. ; second, 
£5, 58 

Brass band competition, ‘‘ Grand Selection, Weber” 
(Round)—The competition will be conducted under 
the rules of the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Brass Band Association, and the prizes will be: 
first prize, £25; second, £10; third, £5. The total 
amount of the prizes which will be given in the 
musical section will be £725, 4s. 





In the unavoidable absence of Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, her Royal Highness Princess 
Beatrice presented the certificates to the candidates 
who were successful at the local centre examinations 
held by the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of Music, the 
ceremony taking place in the concert-room of the 
first-named institution. 


* oe OK 


Lorp CHARLES BRUCE, chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Board, which is now in the fourth year of its 
existence, explained that, thanks to the support 
which it had received from so many parts of the 
country, the Board had been able to place the 
system of local examinations in music on a thoroughly 
sound basis. There were won, he said, 101 honorary 
representatives at the local schools, and as many as 
286 teachers had registered themselves as taking 
advantage of the examinations, Altogether 8482 
candidates had entered for the various subjects from 
the outset, and in the past year 345 were examined 
at the London centre. Princess Beatrice then 
delivered the awards, which were given for the 
pianoforte, singing, violin, and the theory of music ; 
and, at the instance of Lord Kilmorey and Sir 
George Grove (Director K.C.M.), her Royal High- 
ness was cordially thanked for distributing the prizes. 


* * 


To those who knew the wide difference which 
existed between the late ‘‘ Dr.” Barrett’s opinion of 
himself and the world’s opinion of him, it is amusing 
to learn that the new examiners of the Society of 
Arts, that is to say, Sir John Stainer and Mr, W, G. 
M‘Naught, have decided that for the future the 
whole system will have to be altered and improved. 
The recent examinations had to be held under the 
old system devised by Mr. Barrett, as, after the 
regulations had been promulgated, no change would 
have been fair to the candidates. 


** * 


SOMETHING definite about M. Jean de Reszké’'s 
stipend at the opera. Instead of singing at the 
coming Goring Thomas benefit, the popular tenor 
offered to contribute one night's salary, and the fund 
will, it seems, therefore be richer by £160, In the 
United States his fees are a good deal larger. 
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SYDNEY. 

HE appearance of Signor Foli upon the concert 
platform for the first time in Australia has 
heen the great musical event of the month of 
May. The house was not large on the first 

night, owing to the wretched weather and other 
causes which need not be enlarged upon here, The 
sterling merit of the great basso’s performances were 
recognised by the audience, and a steady increase in 
numbers took place at each concert, until at the sixth 
and final concert of the season the hall contained 
nearly 3500 persons. Mr, Orlando Harley contri- 
buted in no small degree to the unequivocal artistic 
success of the concerts, and he has won golden 
opinions from press and public alike. The local artists 
associated with these distinguished singers were of 
no mean order, and included Miss Bertha Rossow 
(soprano), Madame Vanderveer Greene (an American 
contralto), Miss Emilia Wood (pianiste), Mr. J. Lem- 
mone (flautist), Mr. W. J. Barker, R. A.M, (harpist), 
and Mr. J. E. Sykes (accompanist). 

Signor Foli and Mr. Harley also appeared in con- 
junction with the Sydney Liedertafel and the Philhar- 
monic Society. during their stay in Sydney. The 
‘* Creation” was the oratorio performed by the latter 
Society. The great hall was full, consequently Signor 
Foli was heard to far greater advantage than on any 
previous occasion, The rich tones of his voice, and 
his admirable rendering of the music, were the subject 
of universal praise. Miss Bertha Rossow sang the 
soprano part excellently, although her voice is of 
somewhat limited power. Signor Hazon deserves 
credit for the degree of perfection attained in the 
choral and orchestral work which he conducted. 

The Metropolitan Liedertafel gave a fine concert, 
in which Brahms’s setting of a chorus of Goethe's 
‘* Rinaldo,” for male vajces, tenor solo, and orchestra, 
was the price de résistance. M. Wiegand has con- 
tinued his recitals upon ‘‘the largest organ in the 
world,’ and amongst other new numbers was _ the 
“ Offertory in E flat,” by Thomas H. Spiers, recently 
published in the A/agasine of Music. 


MELBOURNE, 


The depression in business, and the presence of 
other attractions, militated against the success of the 
Foli concerts, which were inaugurated on May 28. 
The audiences, however, though not so large as could 
have been desired, were wild with enthusiasm, and 
encores were demanded and given with great 
liberality. 

The Royal Metropolitan Liedertafel gave its 155th 
concert on May 16. Madame Terese Liebe played 
Leonard's violin ‘‘ Fantasie de Concert ” with great 
brilliancy, and also took part in other pieces in a 
miscellaneous programme. 

Mr. Ernest Hutcheson gave a farewell concert, and 
the young pianist has now returned to Leipzig to con- 
tinue his studies. Mr. W. J. Turner’s Exhibition Con- 
certs and the Rotunda Concerts have secured popular 
favour, and have been well attended. 





“Accidentfafe. 
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Sik Aucusrus Harris recently enjoyed that 
which was probably to him a unique experience. 
He was standing on the steps of Drury Lane Theatre, 
reflecting upon the mutability of things in general, 
and the profits he would be bound to return to the 
income-tax people in particular, when he was 
approached by a popular Continental pianist. This 
gentleman explained that he had purchased two stalls 
for *‘ Das Kheingold” that evening, but somebody 
had since offered him two seats in a box, and now he 
wanted his money back. Druriolanus is not easily 
nonplussed, but to this cool proposal he could not do 


YounG SIEGFRIED WAGNER, who visited England 
last year, has lately been in Japan, and intends to go, 
vid China, to San Francisco and New York. In the 
Empire City the German colony intends to get up a 

Wagnerian demonstration in his honour. 
* * * 

THE reporter, though his enterprise is undoubted, 
is seldom susceptible to the influences of the gentler 
arts. It is with pleasure I note an exception to the 
rule in the case of a gentleman of the press who 
attended an organ recital the other day. 

‘* At times the quietness of the church was accent- 
uated by what seemed like the gentle murmuring of 
the summer breeze amid the forest trees, and anon 
there arose bird-like notes, clear and sweet as the 
song of the thrush. Then the sacred edifice was 
filled with a sound as of thunder, and a shrill, sharp 
note as of the clarion call to battle went echoing 
down the aisles, to be succeeded in a moment or two 
by the cadence of the babbling brook and the tink- 
ling ripple of the wavelets on a summer sea against 
the side of the fairy craft skimming lightly o’er its 
surface.” 

That is very pretty in its way ; but Leeds, I know, 
does not take music seriously till Dr. Spark turns 
on the bells, 

* ok & 


In connection with the Chelsea Public Library 
the commissioners have added a musical branch, 
which is already fairly representative of the great 
composers. I hope that musical amateurs will fully 
avail themselves of the privileges which the library 
affords in this respect. 


* * * 


THE well-known operatic baritone, Mr. Leslie 
Crotty, says Zruth, has received by post the follow- 
ing munificent offer, and as, perhaps, other operatic 
artists have been similarly favoured, it will, I think, 
| be advisable to deal with the matter at once. This 
| respectable applicant addressed his letter to Mr. 
| Crotty’s private residence (thoughtfully marking the 
| envelope ‘‘ Private”’), and it was thence sent on to 
| the vocalist’s fishing quarters in Scotland. Mr. 
| Crotty, who is about to enter upon the responsibili- 
ties of operatic management, never laid a turf wager 
| in his life, and is not at all the sort of man to be 
| taken in by so transparent a swindle, very properly 
| forwarded the document to me :— : 


*©118 YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E., 
June 25, 1892. 

‘*S1r,—I will explain a system of turf speculation 
(my own invention) that doubles capital about once a 
month with ease, certainty, and very safely, for £250 
down and £250 out of the first profits. Or I will 
entertain a partnership. Interview by appointment. 

H. FIELDING. 

‘*P.S.—I am respectable, and this is well worth 

serious attention. I have discovered a gold mine, 











sufficient justice, 


but require the tools (capital) to dig out the 
metal. H. F.” 


The one special point which stands out clearly 
from its surroundings in this precious epistle~is that | 
H. Fielding wants £250 down, and this trifling 
weakness he doubtless shares with many others of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 


* * * 


ENGLISH music and composers will not be un- 
represented at the Chicago Exhibition next year. 
Among those who have accepted an invitation to 
attend is Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, who will conduct a 
performance of his ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” or some 
other work. The Scottish musician's ‘‘ Dream of | 
Jubal,” has already been heard-in the great north- 
western city. 

xe * 


SENOR SARASATE, who, although a Spaniard, was 
educated at the Paris Conservatoire under Alard, has 
received from President Carnot the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

* * * 

THE indisposition of M. Jean de Reszké has 
given rise to certain disquieting rumours, which I 
am happily able to set at rest. In response to an 





inquiry, no less eminent an authority than Mr. Lennox 
Browne, surgeon to the Royal Opera, has furnisheq 
me with an authoritative denial that the great tenor 
is the subject of any serious affection of either lung or 
larynx. 

* * * 

Tuk fact is that M. Jean de Reszké neglected to 
take the necessary period of repose either between his 
last season in this country and his trying American 
tour, or between the latter and his recent engage. 
ment at Covent Garden. As a consequence, it has 
been necessary to enjoin a period of complete rest; 
but his admirers may, I learn, safely anticipate his 
return in good form next year. He is now holiday. 
making and will not sing again until he leaves for 
the United States, 

* * * 


MEANWHILE M. Jean de Reszké will in his retreat 
be able to gain some comfort from the fact that, 
whatever his vocal troubles may have been, his 
success upon the Russian turf has this season been 
prodigious, The eminent tenor is well known to he 
a great breeder of racing horses ; and although, like 
a prudent man, he never bets, yet I hear he has 
carried off so many victories—his stable frequently 
taking both first and second prizes—at the races at 
Moscow, Warsaw, and St. Petersburg, that it is com- 





puted he will be by far the largest winner of Russian 
stakes this year. 
* * * 


MADAME EvA KAUFMANN, who sang at the 
Mauritius Fund concert last month, is an English 
mezzo-soprano, and a pupil of Madame Vaucorbeil 
of Paris. Iam informed that she decided to under- 
take a vocal career upon the advice of-Dr. Richter. 


** 


MADAME MARIE Roze, who is at present on a 
visit to London, has decided to winter in Paris, as 
after an attack of influenza last year she has been 
advised not to venture upon a fatiguing provincial 
tour during an English winter. Madame Roze has 
therefore taken a house in the French capital, and 
she already has secured the nucleus of that which 
promises to be a large class of American and Parisian 
students of operatic singing and acting. The popular 
prima donna was a pupil at the Conservatoire of 
Auber and Molker, and her wide and varied operatic 
experience in either hemisphere dates hack to 1865, 
when she made her dé at the Paris Opéra Comique 
in Hérold’s ‘* Marie.” 


* * * 


Mr. J. Muir Woop, who died at Cove, Loch 
Long, on Sunday, June 26, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-six, was a music publisher in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and was acknowledged to be the fore- 
most authority upon old Scottish music. It was he 
whom Sir George Grove selected to write the essay 
in the Dictionary of Music and Musicians upon 
Scotch (or, as he insisted upon spelling it, ‘‘Scotish”) 
national music, and I believe he at one time intended 
to,sssue a complete work on this interesting subject. 
The larger volume, however, he never really started ; 
although among his posthumous papers are known to 
be full materials for such a work. 








** &% 


Mr. MuIR Woop also contributed to Sir George 
Grove’s Dictionary articles on the Scotch snap, the 
Coronach, and the Skene MS.; he edited and 
published Zhe Scottish Monthly Musical Times, which 
came to an end in 1878; and at the age of seventy- 
eight he edited and brought out an important volume 


| of the Songs of Scotland. When Chopin undertook 


a Scotch tour in 1848 Mr, Muir Wood was his 
manager, and an interesting account of the recitals 
from information given by Mr. Wood himself will be 
found in Professor Niecks’s biography of the pianist. 
The Glasgow concert, it seems, realised £60; but at 
Edinburgh, afraid that the hall might be only half 
full, Chopin’s friend, Miss Stirling, paid Mr. Wood 
for £50 worth of tickets, which she distributed among 
her acquaintances. 
* * * 

M. DE PACHMANN will reappear in London next 
October, when he will give some recitals previous to 
a tour in the provinces. 
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I noTIcE a list has been drawn up of all the stage 
performances of Wagner’s operas which have been 
given in Europe since 1876,. There have been 3014 
performances of ‘* Lohengrin” and 1976 of ‘* Tann- 
hauser.” The list is closed by ‘‘ Parsifal,” which has 
been given seventy-five times at Bayreuth only, 
because Frau Wagner will not allow it to be per- 
formed anywhere else. 

* ok * 


MapAME CONSTANCE Howarp (Mrs. John A. 
Stow) belongs to the few who have a right to claim 
a thorough understanding of Wagner’s works. She 
delivered the last of her three lecture recitals in the 
Steinway Hall on July 12. Her subject for this. year 
has been ‘*Die Meistersinger,” on which she has 
lectured, playing the music and also singing some 
parts, to better help the explanation. Madame 
Howard began‘her musical studies at nine years of 
age, and finished them in 1877 under Franz Liszt. 


She has been musical critic on a New York paper | 


for some years. Her lectures have been most success- 
ful in Boston and in almost every city in the United 
States, being as entertaining from a literary as from 
a musical point of view, and as instructive as 


fascinating. 
* % * 


By the death of Mr, Charles Edward Stephens, 
for upwards of twelve years hon. treasurer of the 
Philharmonic Society, the world of music loses an 
agreeable composer and a highly-respected professor 
and teacher. The deceased was a nephew and 
protégé of the famous actress and vocalist, Kitty 
Stephens, who died ten years ago Dowager Countess 
of Essex, and he was born in the Edgware Road in 
1821. He studied under Cipriani Potter Hamilton 
and Henry Blagrove, and was not only as a young 
man an excellent pianist, violinist, and teacher of 
harmony, but for many years from his first appoint- 
ment at St. Mark’s, Myddelton Square, in 1843, 
down to his final retirement from. this branch of the 
profession in 1875, he was also a well-known organist. 
He composed two symphonies, one of which was 
performed by the Philharmonic Society last year, a 
quantity of church and organ music, and some 
clever chamber works, including a couple of string 
quartets, a trio, a pianoforte quartet, two pianoforte 
sonetas, and a sonata for piano and flute. He also 
edited and enlarged Bemrose’s Choir Chant Book. 
His election as a member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians dates back half a century, and he has been 
an associate of the Philharmonic Society for forty- 
two years. 

* * * 

In the current number of Zhe Quarterly Review 
a writer on the subject of Hymns and Hymn- Writers 
puts in a partial plea for those tamperings with the 
text which have given rise to so much excited dis- 
cussion. If some are wanton and inexcusable, for 
others he contends that a very good case may be made 
out. No modern congregation (he observes) could 
sing through Ken’s famous morning and evening 
hymns uncurtailed and unexpurgated; nor could 
Millman’s trumpet-like strain for the day of Palms, 
‘Ride on, ride on in majesty,” be used with com- 
fort if the third line were left as he wrote it, ‘‘ Thine 
humble beast pursues his road.” It is true that our 
unsophisticated forefathers could heartily chant the 
old version of the ‘‘ Gloria, laus, et honor,” which 
gave— 

* Be Thou, O Lord, the Rider, 
And we the little ass ; 


That to God's holy city 
Together we may pass.” 


Who, he asks, could use with devotional seriousness 


Herrick’s ‘‘ Litany to the et Spirt,” intended in 
all good faith for a solemn and pathetic invocation 


THERE are any number of first-rate musicians in 
for the desirable berth at Christ Church, Oxford, 
which Dr. Harford Lloyd will shortly resign for 
Eton. The successful candidate, however, may be 


organist of Trinity, Cambridge (the choir of which 
has immensely improved under him); ande Mr. 


Oxford. 
* * * 


IF this were a competition in humour, Mr. Woods 
would win anyhow. He started his Oxford life ten 





| an an irresistible serio-comic. Once a year he makes 
| a charitable journey to Cambridge to enliven that 
| more serious university with his whimsicalities. 


| When at ‘“‘Skimmery ” he started the Musical Union 


| with his brother, and the club now has over two 
| hundred members. He plays the ’cello excellently, 
Mr. Woods 


and can sing in several different voices. 

| was a pupil of Dr. ‘‘ Westminster” Bridge, himself a 
| wit of no mean calibre. 

** * 


| 

| HERR POETZELBERGER, the painter of ‘‘ The Old 
| Spinet,” reproduced in the Magazine of Art for July, 
| is an Austrian who is taking high rank and rising 
into well-merited popularity. He has done much 
more tmportant work than ‘The Old Spinet,’ but 
nothing which more clearly exemplifies his frankness, 
his artistic fibre, and his agreeable power of pleasing.” 


* ok a 


TEMPERANCE music halls are to be the novelty of 
the near future. The ‘National Temperance Café, 
Restaurants, Concert, and Music Halls Association” 
has been established to combine for all classes 
abstinence with recreation and sobriety with genial 
amusement. These laudable objects the Society 
hopes to secure, among other means, by opening 
variety theatres and other places of entertainment at 
which only the cup that cheers but not inebriates will 
reign, and restaurants and bars where the food will 
be varied and cheap, and the beverages non-alcoholic. 


culinary exhibition were given at the Fulham Town 
Hall, when, in the interval of mirth and music, 
visitors had an opportunity of sampling a specimen 
‘sixpenny dinner,” comprising soup, meat, vegetables, 





and pudding. Apparently there is a good time 
coming for the impecunious Londoner in search of an 
evening’s outing. beih-w 

M. VicToR MAUREL is a great operatic artist, but 
he is also a delightful lecturer. Those representatives 
of the press who met together for a conference on the 
stage of the Lyceum Theatre on the 12th ult. may 
not have felt that M. Maurel had anything very novel 
to say, but they must admit his great charms as a 
speaker. A steady flow of musical French, a grace 
of style and a subtlety of argument altogether capti- 
vating, theories worthy of most careful consideration ; 
these were the ingredients that made ihe con- 
ference memorable. M. Maurel dipped into the 
all but fathomless ocean of the relation. of science to 
the art of song and speech, and interested his audience 
for more than an hour. The announced subject of 
the discourse was ‘‘The Application of Science to 
the Arts of Speech and Song.” It soon became clear, 
however, that M. Maurel, instead of intending his 
words to convey in themselves complete theories and 
arguments, was merely putting forward some pre- 
liminary observations calculated to direct attention to 
the book which he is on the eve of publishing in 
Paris. M. Maurel’s criticism upon the so-called 
“coup de glotte”” method of voice emission, should 








in the time of fear and distress, yet containing such 
petitions as these ?— 


‘* When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his fees, 
And his skill runs on the lees, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. . 


“ When his potion and his pil), 
His, or none, or little skill, 
Meet for nothing but to kill, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me.” 


have been followed by an exposition of his own | 
theory, if indeed he has yet formed any definite | 
For this I must, it seems, wait until | Wales to be held at Rhyl will, by an alteration of 


system at all, 


the issue of his forthcoming volume. That the 


looked for among the following four:—Mr. Basil | 
Harwood, organist of Ely Cathedral; Mr. A. H. | 
Brewer, an old pupil of Dr. Lloyd, who expects great | 
things of him; Mr. Tertius Noble, the clever sub- | 


Cunyngham Woods, organist of Exeter College, | 


| years ago at ‘“‘Skimmery,” where he developed into | 


On the 14th ult., by way of experiment, a concert and | 


MADAME BELLE CoLe was at home on June 28, 
at 36 Montpelier Square, where a delightful afternoon 
was spent. Miss Sadi Milne (the new Americ a 
reciter) pleased very much with her comic descrip- 
tion of an oratorio ; Miss Marie Titiens sang a very 
pretty song called ‘‘ A Wooden Shoe,” by a feminine 
composer; and Miss Davies (who is the fiancée of 
Mr. Franklin Clive) exhibited a sweet contralto voice 
| in one or two charming ballads. Mr, Franklin 
| Clive sang a very exciting Hungarian ditty, in which 
the lover sets out to murder the bridegroom, who has 
| carried away his bride, and Mr. Pierpoint’s fine sing- 
| ing was also greatly appreciated. A skirt dance by 


| two little girls made an agreeable variety in the’ 


| programme. 
ees 

No item was more enjoyable than the beautiful 
singing of the hostess, who never sings better than in 
her own house. Her rich and lovely voice was heard 
in a lullaby to a child, sang with wonderful entrain, 
and also in a new song called ‘*Don’t Cry, Little 
Girl,” by Mr. Robert Addison. A good many well- 
known people were amongst the audience, including 
Miss Minnie Palmer, who looked charming in grey, 
with a large hat trimmed with yellow feathers. 


** * 





‘ “*No dance music at Sunday: performances ” is, 
as Zhe Lute points out, a regulation which the 
London County Council will find it easier to pro- 
mulgate than to enforce. In the first place, it will 
be necessary to institute a commission of experts to 
inquire what are the elements of that style of com- 
position ; but it is often difficult to distinguish between 
sacred and secular music, the one being so much like 
the other, and it would puzzle all the Doctors of Music 
in the kingdom to point oyt the difference, in a 
religious sense, between some of the modern hymn 
tunes and the sad melodies often found in the present- 
day waltzes. A little time ago one of our most sedate 
organists was, we are assured, taken to task by an 
authority of the Church for using a waltz as a volun- 
tary; nor was the complainant satisfied with the in- 
formation that the so-called waltz was the allegretto 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” 
eee 





Str CHARLES HALLE gave his final Schubert Re- 
| cital on July 1, and the fact may not be generally 
| known that he then entered upon the fiftieth year of 
| his artistic career in this country. The musical 
dictionaries almost without exception mention 1848 
as the date of his English aéduf, but his first appear- 
ance in London really took place at a concert which 
he himself gave at the old Hanover Square Rooms on 
June 30, 1843.° At this performance Balfe sang one 
of his own songs, and was likewise conductor ; Clara 
Novello, Miss Rainforth, and Signor Brizzi were the 
other vocalists; M. Levassor sang comic songs, and 
young Hallé, then a youthful Parisian of twenty-four, 
played Beethoven's “ Kreutzer” Sonata with Sivori, 
and as solos Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor, Thal- 
berg’s Study in A minor, and the same master’s 
Fantasia on themes from ‘‘ La Sonnambula.¥ 


} 


** #* 


One critic (believed to be Howard Glover) speaks 
of Ha!lé’s ‘‘ finished and dashing execution,” but 
Chorley seems to have more accurately described the 
pianist whom English audiences now know so well, 
as ‘amongst the foremost of interpreters, and one of the 
soundest, most expressive, and most agreeable pianoforte 
players (not wonders) who have for many years visited 
England.” Sir Charles Hallé returned to this country 
after the revolution of 1848, and then permanently 
settled here. Next June, on the occasion of his 

jubilee, some public expression of esteem for a 
| musician who has done so much for his art will, it is 
| hoped, be made. 





Ir is unfortunate that the National Eisteddfod of 


the date, clash with the Gloucester Festival, for at 


eminent baritone’s theories, when advanced in mature | least one artist will not be able to take part in the 


form, will excite some degree of interest among | Eisteddfod. 


However, the two musical meetings 


singers and their trainers, may be regarded as certain. appeal to totally different sections of the community, 


Until the arrival of that. period, however, they hardly 
seem to call for either enunciation or discussion, 


so that the attendance at neither is likely to be 
affected, 
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ITH the exception of the daily performances 
of the Bristol and Clifton Public Band, 
concerts are now at an end until the 
autumn, and the present seems a fitting 

time to review the musical doings of the past season. 

To take the encouraging aspect first. It is im- 
possible to speak too highly of the performances of 
the gelebrated Madrigal and Orpheus Societies, their 
**Ladies’ Night” concerts being as deservedly popular, 
and their success as conspicuous asever. The Society 
of Gleemen is doing excellent work also, and makes 
steady advance. The grand concerts of the Festival 
Society in February were extremely interesting, and 
were of much artistic importance, both as to choice 
of music and performance. 

We cannot speak very hopefully of the Monday 
Popular Concert Society. The six concerts were very 
inadequately supported, and the programmes were 
not up to the standard of past years. With the 
exception of Schubert's Unfinished Symphony, not a 
single symphony was performed in its entirety, which 
caused great disappointment to the lovers of classical 
music, though we regret to have the conviction forced 
upon us that these last are too few in number in our 
city and neighbourhood to support these excellent 
concerts as they must be supported if they are to be 
continued. Overtures, intermezzos, and occasional 
pieces formed the staple of the programmes, doubtless 
selected with a view to attracting larger audiences, 
but the bulk of concert-goers appear unable to enter 
fully into the enjoyment of orchestral music, and it 
seems almost vain to hope for the time when we shall 
have a regular series of symphony concerts to look 
forward to each winter. 

Still less encouragement has been given to the 
promoters of chamber music, None of the excellent 
classical concerts given by Mr. and Mrs. Liebich 
and Signor Darmaro and Miss Eyre have been’ well 
attended, which is surprising, considering the increas- 
ing number of those who learn stringed instruments, 
and therefore should feel an interest in hearing skilled 
performances thereon, Miss Mary Lock and her 
associates have secured somewhat larger audiences at 
the ‘* Popular Chamber Concerts,’’ and these gather- 
ings will certainly be resumed in the autumn, Messrs. 
Blanchard, Bernard, and Lewis have also made a 
beginning in chamber music, and a 
concerts may possibly be given next 
winter by them. Individual concerts, such as 
that given by Mr. John Barrett’s choir and Mr. 
H. C. Parsons, have proved attractive, and the 
good work of the Bristol Musical Association has 
been carried on in spite of many difficulties, and 
we regret to learn that the concerts have not paid 
their way. There has been a lack of works of 
magnitude in most of the programmes during the 
season, lighter and less considerable compositions 
being substituted for ‘* whole programme ” 
which is a fact to be deplored. For example, there 
has hardly been more than one chance of hearing 
an oratorio adequately performed during the whole 
winter, and we sincerely hope that this want may be 


successful 


series of 


supplied next season. 

The special services and the recitals of sacred music 
held in Bristol Cathedral have been greatly valued, 
and cordial thanks are due to Dean Pigou for having 


inaugurated them, The Festival of parish choirs 


works, 


t 
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body is the Amateur Instrumentalists Society, the 

numbers of which continue to increase ; and the con- 
| certs given by them testify to the steady improvement 
| that is being made. Beth this Society and the Bristol 
| Choral Society have the advantage of being conducted 
| by Mr. George Riseley. Various concerts in aid of 
| charitable objects have taken place, and have been 
| financially as well as musically successful. 
_ On the whole, we may congratulate ourselves on 


_ som artistic progress during the past season, though | 


chamber music, much remains to be done. 





aoreign Motes. | 


Verpt's “ Falstaff” will, it is understood, be pro- | 
duced after ali at La Scala, Milan, in February. A 
fortnight later it will be given at the Teatro Costanzi, 
Rome, and in March it will be heard at Berlin. | 
Doubtless it will be performed in London in the | 
course of next season, 

a *  % 

Ar the instance of the Austrian Government a 
number of sacred compositions by the Emperors 
Ferdinand, Leopold I. and Leopold II, have just 
been published at Vienna, where the manuscripts 
have been Pigserved in the State archives. 


* * * 


Two hitherto unknown symphonies by Mozart, in 
C and F major, have just been published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic. These interesting 
scores were formerly in the possession of Mathias von 
Wenger, and are supposed to have originally been 
kept in a convent at Hall, in the Tyrol, which 
Mozart visited in the year 1772. 


* * % 
A NEW critically revised edition of the literary work 


of Robert Schumann has just been published in two 
volumes by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic. 


musical director in Verden, 


* * # 


’ 


Str ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ‘‘Ivanhoe” is now 
officially announced as one of the novelties at the 
Imperial Opera House, Berlin, during the season, 
which will commence on 16th August. The other new 
operas to be produced there are Bizet’s ‘‘ Djamileh ” 
and Verdi’s “‘ Falstaff.” ‘* Ivanhoe” will, however, 
be mounted first, and, as the English libretto has 
already been translated into German and the scenery 
prepared, it is hoped it will be introduced for the 
first time to the Berlin public not later than 3oth 
September. : 

* * 


Writinc to La Fanfulla (Rome), Signor 
Mascagni announces that he has completely finished 


in some directions, notably in those of orchestral and | 


It has been most ably edited by Gustav Jansen, { 


DvRING the recent opera season at Vienna, lasting 
eleven months and ten days, no fewer than sixty-six 
operas by thirty-eight composers, and fourteen ballets, 
were mounted. 

* oe * 


A FEw days before his death Lalo completed the 
first act of a grand opera entitled, ‘‘ La Jacquerie,” 


| It is said to be his finest and most original effort, and 


somewhat unadvisedly the remaining acts are to he 
written by another composer, whose name is not yet 
disclosed. 

* % * 

Dr. F. W. LANGHANS, the famous German 
musical historian and critic, recently died at Berlin, 
at the age of a few weeks less than sixty. He was 
originally a violinist, and studied under Ferdinand 
David at Leipsic, and under Alard in Paris; but 
after his marriage to the clever pianist, Luisa Japha, 


| he settled down in Berlin, where, in 1871, he became 


a professor at the High School of Music. He com. 
posed several chamber and other pieces, but is best 


| known for his continuation of Ambros’ Aistory of 


Afusic and his lectures and other contributions to 


| historical or periodical literature. 








the score of his new opera, ‘‘ Les Rantzau,” which 
will be produced for the first time in public at the | 
Pergola, Florence, early in November. The music | 











held there in May was also successful, and showed | 


that good work had been done. 

To conclude with another look on the bright side 
of the picture, we may refer to the prosperous state of 
the Bristol Choral Society, Rehearsals have been 
regularly held throughout the season, and diligently 


attended, and the two concerts given showed the | 


high state of efficiency to which the choir had been 


brought. Haydn's ‘* Creation ” was performed under 


most favourable circumstances in the autumn, forming 
a brilliant exception to what is stated above concern- | 
ing the lack of oratorio performances, and towards | 
the end of the season an admirable performance 
of Gounod’s “ Messe Solennelle ’ 
** Revenge ' 


and Stanford's 
Another very flourishing 


took place. 


is said to more closely resemble the style of | 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana” than that of ‘ L’Amico 
Fritz.” 


* * *® 





AT a meeting of the Academy of Fine Arts (Paris) 
on 2nd July M. Paladilhe was elected a member of 
the Musical Section in the room of M. Ernest | 
Guiraud, deceased. The new member of the In- | 
stitute of France is best known outside his own | 
country as the composer of that catching melody, 


\ 


** Mandolinata.” 
** * 


THE most gifted of Scandinavian composers, 
Edvard Grieg, and his accomplished wife, Nina 
Grieg, have just celebrated their silver wedding in | 
Bergen: 


* * * 


MASCAGNI has written a fitce d’occasion in the 
form of a hymn, which is to be sung early in August 
at Leghorn on the occasion of the unveiling there of 
a statue of the late King Victor Emanuel. 

* o% * 


A RULE has just been introduced at all the theatres 
of Italy by which the performers are forbidden, under 
pain of fine, to receive flowers during a representa- 
tion, or to notice in any way the presence of the 
audience. This will now put an end in Italy to 
bouquet throwing in the middle of a scene or at the 
end of a song. 

* OK OK 

A BOATING disaster occurred on July 10, on the 
River Ill. A number of members of the Isenheim 
Musical Society, which had organised an excursion 
to Benfeld, went on. the River Ill with small boats, 
One of these capsized, and eleven men, several of 
whom were married, with families, were drowned. 

* KOK 


AMONG the musical portraits sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition are—Mr. Henschel, by Mr. Alma Tadema; 
Sir J. Millais’s portrait of the late Sir Sterndale 
Bennett ; Sir Charles Hallé’s portrait by his son; 
the Queen’s portraits of Handel ; Dr. Smith’s portrait 
of the same composer; and Mr. Goldschmidt’s por- 
trait of Madame Jenny Lind; Mrs. Maude’s jewels, 
which were once worn by Madame Jenny Lind, are 
also in the collection. Lord Powerscourt sends a 
painted harpsichord, and the Queen also sends some 
harpsichords, one of which was Handel’s, 


* OK 


Mr. Davy’s Beethoven collection has likewise 
been sent to Vienna, together with autograph MSS. 
by Sterndale Bennett (the ‘‘ Rondo Piacevole”), 
John Barnett (the score of ‘‘The Mountain Sylph ”), 
Attwood, Moscheles, Schumann (a song composed 
for Jenny Lind), and others. The late Sir F. Gore 
Ouseley’s ‘‘ Messiah” score, from which Handel 
conducted the first performance, and some illuminated 
missals and other things, are also among the British 
exhibits, 

* * * 

AMONG the works to be performed at Genoa in 
connection with the Christopher Columbus fourth 
centenary celebrations, is an elaborate ballet on the 
subject of ‘‘Richard Coeur de Lion,” the music 
being composed by Signor Sirventi. 

* ok OF 


A MONUMENT in memory of the deceased com- 
poser Amilcare Ponchielli is to be erected at Cremona 
by the municipal authorities of that place. 

* * * 


AN opera, entitled ‘‘ Puritania,” by a composer 
named Kelley, has been produced at Boston with 
much success, It is said to be the best work of its 
kind that has ever proceeded from the pen of an 


| 
| American composer. 
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Mudicaf OWorde. 


A GAME FOR TEACHING LITTLE FOLKS 
THE LINES AND SPACES OF THE 
BASS AND TREBLE STAVES, 


—:0:-— 


[The sentences containing the, musical words in 
italics are to be printed or written on white cards ; the 
notes forming the words are to be printed or written on 
pink cards.) 


MODE OF PLAYING THE GAME, 


EVEN or eleven people can play at once. 

The white and pink cards are to be equally 

divided among the players. Then every 

one compares the two sets. of cards to find 

if any of the words in ¢¢a/ics correspond to the notes 

for ning the musical words, any such being put aside 

and said to form a fatr, When every player has 

thus arranged his cards, a sentence from the white 

cards is read by each one in turn, the word in 

italics being specified; and after naming it, the 

reader begins to count aloud up to twenty. If the 

corresponding word in notes is not formed before 

twenty is reached, the holder of it loses his chance ; 

but if before, he gets the white card, and thus gains 

a pair. He who, at the end of the game, has most 
pairs, wins. 


The Germans call our B natural 


H, so the great composer Bach ——s ae 
wrote a fugue on the letters of . ——s 


his name. 
* * 
= = — 2 
Please fetch a cad. 5 = =Ef 
* % 
, | 
Go into the garden and cut a Se 
cabbage. al reese 
“ROR OK! ; 
A cade is a cask containing three i 
hundred herring or one thousand @!—t—"—3—e— 
sprats, ——— 
* OK 
We can meet at the café in Princes ra 
Street. paver omnes ‘mates ees 


* * * 


No one likes to be called a cad. 








* * * 
. Ba 
A stubborn person will never cede 9 —_._- 
to another’s view of a subject. = 
* OK OK Ae 
The fish called a dad is like the —_-——o—2@ 
flounder, only smaller. SEpe=e = 
* * * 





You can catch dace in our river. 





* OK OF 
Your little girl can say Dad” ~ | @ 
when she sees her father. —— 
ba me ae 
* ok OK 
That old man has become very SS 
deaf. 3 — +t 5 
oR ok 
/ £ 
Is your old dog dead? === —= 
** * 
a2. 
Is the deed properly attested ? ——a 
f * * 


It is easier to deface than to 
restore. 


He was my /ag at Eton, 


* * * 


After such a long walk, I feel 


Jagged. 
ee *& 


What do you feed your pet rabbit 
with ? 


* OK 
Are the chickens fed ? 


* Ok OF 
He charged a large fee. 

* * 
He has the ‘‘ gift of the gad.” 


* oe * 
Only idle people gad much about. 


* oo 


There was no gaf in the fishing- 
boat. 
* * * 


To stifle my laughter, I had to 
gag myself, 
* oo 


To ensure silence, his captors 
gagged him. 


I will give my glove as a gage. 
* oe O# 
Ts your canary in its cage ? 


* *K * 


Did you ever hear a ferry-boat 
called a bac? 
* * 


An Aga is a Turkish chief-officer. 


* Ke 


* 4bba” in Chaldee and Syriac 
means father, and is derived 
from the Hebrew Ab. 

* 


Have you ever read a French 
story called 444é Constantin ? 
* Ok O* 
The word “ace” comes from a 
Latin word signifying unit. 
* KOR 


Ada was the Christian name of 
Lord Byron’s daughter, 
* OK O* 


It is relaxing to lie long aded. 


Will he accede to my request ? 
* * + 


She acceded at once to it. 


* * * 


‘Better late than never” is a 
good old adage. 


* * 


We should daily add to our in- 
formation. 
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Increaséd -wealth means added . © 
responsibility, Ge] 
* oe Ok 


This is called the age of progress.” epy 


* * * 


The young look forward, the = 32 
aged look back. Sed 


* oF OF 


It is said that the earliest traces of _—— ——_—_— 
a written language are found in ses | 


the ancient nation of Accad. 


* Ok OF 
Adé is the yarn for a weaver's e=f= 3] 
warp. Seon coemcanete 
* KO 
Boasting is dad form. $f= 2 
* OK OK 


The dade is the least interesting of Cs== I=_- 
Shakespeare’s seven ages. pee renee ems 
' * Ok O* 


My father bade me be quick. g==4 


* * * 


Give me the dag, please. 


* OK 


ws ea, — 

H oved 1 - > os —— 4 

- you dagged much game to re ecr es 
ay? : or, wv 


* oF OF 


The soldiers lost all their baggage. GE 





* * 
‘Be good, sweet maid, and let me 28 < 
who will ée clever.” $ ===] 

* Ook OK 


The éce loves the heather. 








* OK OK 

I think the name of that shell is —p»—-—»- o* 

St. Cuthbert’s dead, o=? aa | 

* * * 

It is time to go to ded. eat =t —— 
* OK Ok gee! 

Will you have dee/ or mutton? ¢ a 
* * * x 

Can your dog beg ? es 
* ok OK 


@.. 
She degyed my pardon. SSeS 
* * * 
The venerable Bede died in 735. 


* * 


Some old inscriptions have been 
deliberately defaced, 


* * * 


The tide is now at «4d, 





** * 


A bitter tongue has a sharp edge. 


a ae 


* * * 


He edged away gradually. = ~~ =F] 
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Some people would be contented —)5-~-#———-—- 
if they were not egged on to dis- & = = ed 
vw 


content. 


He robbed the nest of the egg. 


The £dda is a collection of songs 2 
relating the doings of the nods 
and goddesses of the Scandi- - 
navian mythology. 


: et 
Deeds of kindness efface preju- rae 


dices. 


Some recollections can never be Gxes 
7 —) a 


efaced. — pw 5 
e 
‘Character is often seen in the face. FR Sao | 
= — 
oo ° : ~~ ~»—— 
Fashion has‘always a new /ad. & : = ==] 


The facade of that building is very é= ee 
sae areciens 
ae 


imposing. 


The fairest flowers fade soonest. S75 31 


PNA set Stes 
The light of other days has faded, a 
e 


stg 
The scenery on the banks of the SS} 
Dee is very fine. =F Fal 


The common bean belongs to the o=s2=— 


genus /aéa, 


He felt no fear, but faced the foe. 





a 
Did you know that the verb /adge = a 
j : +O 
meant to suit and also to ; So Seen 
prosper ? - mm a Fees 
The Ked Indians work lovely See | 
beaded moccasins, st See — sie 


called Caa/a, contains, built in t— 
; ~aoeed aaeeweslbcale 
it, a black stone sacred to the SS 


An ancient Arab temple in Mecca, é £2 +=, 
Moslem. 


Have you ever read ‘ Zece ESS «| 
Homo”? ——g- ee 





Mudieaf Gales. 


—_—~0. 
* RESULT OF PRIZE COMPETITION. 
First Class. 
Prize of 5s. to Elizabeth Knight, age 20, 22 
Harwood Road, Fulham, S.W. 
Second Class. 


First Prize of 3s. 6d. to Maude Agnes Harper, 
age 16, 20 Chichell Road, Cricklewood, London, 
WwW, 


Second Prize of 2s. to Nellie Eldridge, age 14, 
372 Stratford Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

{Many papers are disqualified for honourable 
mention through mistakes in transposing from one 
clef to another, —Ep. } 





Gorredpondence. 


— 0>— 


(72 the Editor of the ** Magazine of Music.” 
BARWON BANK, GEELONG, 
8th February 1892. 

Y DEAR FRIENDS, — Having rushed 
through our last three weeks in London 
somehow, and left undone half of what 
we intended doing, we left England in 
the Orient, on the 25th September 1891. 


Our experiences at Naples, Port Said, and Colombo | 


I have written elsewhere ; if ever they reach publica- 
tion, I shall forward in due course. 

On reaching Melbourne, 7th November, we were 
met by many friends, and heard that Dr. Summers, 
who had been suspended, was seeking to be re- 
instated, but that there was a Board appointed to 
examine certain irregularities alleged to have occurred 


Magueirie of Music. 


in his time of office as Inspector of Music. The pro- 

ceedings dragged on for three weeks, and finally the 
| Minister of Education determined not to reinstate 
him. I (with some eighteen others) applied for the 
position early in December ; and shortly after, at the 
request of Mr. Brodribb, Inspector-General, who has 
always been favourable toward sol-fa, I was asked to 
report as an expert on the state of music in the Mel- 
bourne schools. No decision, however, was made 
about a permanent appointment, and matters remained 
in a very unsatisfactory state until the 1st of February, 
when I was appointed with Dr. Torrance, a Mel- 
bourne clergyman, to act as Inspector for two months. 
I am devoting all my time to the work, and have 
already spent a week in Melbourne. After visiting 
the Geelong schools, I begin a tour of the Western 
District, embracing Colac, Camperdown, Koroit, 
Warrnambool, ‘Portland, Casterton, Maryborough, 
Dunolly, Ballarat, etc. Most of the head teachers 
tell me that my examination has been the most 
thorough they have seen, and the singing-masters 
admit that it is fair and strictly within the programme. 
The results are much the same as those I described in 
my report of 1887, only two schools so far having 
shown good sight-singing, and a ‘‘ brassy ” quality of 
tone pervading all classes. My friends hope that at 
the end of my present engagement Dr. Torrance will 
retire, as his other duties are many, and I shall con- 
| tinue to inspect alone. This remains to be seen. 

My booties David and his family (now six in 
number) came down from Sydney to spend the 
Christmas holidays. Jack came from Ballarat ; Mrs. 
and Miss Bloxham from Melbourne; Miss Bonnar 
came with us from Edinburgh: so there was a big 
gathering of the M‘Burney Class, All well. 

S. M‘BorNeEy, 











BARWON BANK, GEELONG, 30/4 April 1892. 
| It is difficult to realise that six months have passed 
| since we arrived in the colony, and that many of our 
friends will be wondering why we have not written. 
| The reason is, that I have been waiting for definite 
| news which has not yet come, as things governmental 
; move very slowly. For three months I have been 
| busy inspecting the singing in the State schools in the 
western district-—Ballarat, Dunolly, Maryborough, 
| Castlemaine, etc. I have made it a point to examine 
| all the infant departments as well, for they were much 
| in need of it, as bad voice production and shouting 
| were prevalent almost everywhere. I have therefore 
given a specimen infant lesson in nearly every school, 
and I have given seventeen practical lectures on 
| ‘Elementary Music Teaching” on Saturdays and 
working-days, which were attended by about 450 
teachers, sometimes in twos and threes, sometimes 
by sixty or eighty. At Warrnambool I gave a second 
| lecture by request, and then the teachers offered to 
| pay my expenses if I would go there regularly once a 
| month. Almost everywhere I have been asked to 
| come again as soon as I could, and at Ballarat they 
| asked me to allow my lecture to be printed, which I 
| hope will be done shortly. 
During the past three months I have examined over 
13,300 children, spending on an average two to three 
| hours in each school, but sometimes six to nine hours, 
| Some weeks ago I was asked my opinion about 
the singing programme, and sent in some very radical 
| alterations. On Tuesday last, April 26, a conference 
was held at the Education Office to consider these 
and other matters. My proposals have been accepted 
almost intact, and my suggestions for improving and 
defining the requirements of the Teacher's Certificate 
were also approved, The only point on which there 
was a difference of opinion was the stage when staff 
notation should be introduced in schools using tonic 
sol-fa. The ‘Staff Notation Fetish” still holds 
sway here, and one of the-members, while admitting 
that tonic sol-fa schools had sung better from their 
notation than any staff school, expressed a fear lest 
these children ‘‘should leave school without any 
knowledge of music!” 

I was much pleased to find many schools adopting 
tonic sol-fa, and to find by far the best work even in 
staff (theory and practice) in sol-fa schools. My trip 
has been a very pleasant one, with one drawback—I 
was away from home for two months. Nothing 
definite has been decided yet about a permanent 
Inspector, S. M‘BuURNEY. 








WE give publicity to the following communication 

| from Mr. F. H. Cowen :— 
| **My action at the last’ Philharmonic Concert, on 
| June 15, having led to the severance of my connection 
| with that Society as its conductor, I think it is only 
| right that I should endeavour to justify myself in the 
eyes of the musical world and the public. The 
| rehearsal of the Symphony on the day in question 
was, from lack of the necessary time, a very hurried 
and-unsatisfactory one, and in asking the indulgence 
| of the audience in case the performance did not come 
| up to our usual high standard I acted purely from a 
| conscientious and artistic desire to protect the reputa- 
tion of my orchestra and my own and to uphold the 











interests of the Philharmonic Society in general, and 
I had certainly no intention or wish to make a 
complaint against the directors of the Society or any 
one else. I did what I considered it my duty 
(artistically) to do, though, in the result, the per- 
formance of the Symphony may have proved this to 
have been superfluous, and I should not hesitate te 
act again in the same way did the occasion warrant is, 
If I broke through ‘the well-known rules’ (?) of the 
Society, it was at least with the tacit permission of 
one of those directors who have since thought fit to 
take exception to my conduct. Whether my offence 
against the dignity of the directors was sufficiently 
great to warrant them in entirely overlooking the 
artistic side of the matter and the zeal with which I 
have laboured in the interests of the Society during 
the last five seasons is a question which I must leave 
to others to decide. Under any circumstances, the 
divergence of opinion on this point which exists, and 
is likely to continue to exist, between the directors 
and myself would have rendered it impossibie for me 
again to occupy the position of conductor with any 
degree of comfort or self-respect.” : 





SANDES AVENUE, KENDAL, 10th July 1892, 


S1r,—In your kind notice last month of my work, 
I should like to point out an-error. 

The ‘‘ Nocturne” which will be introduced this 
season is not for English concertina and banjo, but 
is arranged for ‘‘harp and English concertina.” 
Please insert this in justice to the composer Chevalier 
Oberthiir, the great harpist, who is well known. 
With thanks in anticipation for inserting this, as also 
for your advocacy of the English concertina as a solo 
concert instrument. Am glad to say the sphere 
is rapidly widening.—I am, faithfully yours, 

JNO. PRESTON JOHNSON, 








TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
SECOND EDITION. 


KING ARTHUR 


A Dramatic Cantata 
FOR 
THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND 
z ORCHESTRA 


WORDS BY 


JAMES SMIETON, M.A. 


MUSIC BY 


-JOHN MORE SMIETON 


Old Notation, 2s, 6d.; Tonic Sot-fa, 18. 
Full Score and Band Parts ‘on Hire. 


London & New York : Novello, Ewer & Co. 


The attention of Conductors is specially directed 
to the above Cantata, as affording an unusually 
interesting work for chorus and soloists. It takes 
about an hour and forty minutes to perform, and has 
been given with conspicuous success by the Choral 
Unions of Dundee, Broughty-Ferry, and Airdrie, 
as well as by other societies throughout the kingdom. 


SCOTSMAN. 

‘This beautiful work will enhance the reputation 
won for its composer by his similar composition, 
‘Ariadne.’ It shows a charming gift of melody and 
no small musicianly skill in its merely technical 
—- It may be recommended to Choral 

jocieties as well worthy of study.” 

THE EVENING TELEGRAPH, March 30, 1892. 

“* King Arthur’ is called by the composer a 
cantata, but the name hardly conveys to the mind 
an idea of the elaborate, lengthy, and powerful 
character of the work. It is rather a musical epic, 
and is characterised throughout by a wealth of 
musical ideas, by.a command of musical resources, 
by ascholarly knowledge of harmony, by a variety 
and richness of effect, and notably by a melodious- 
ness throughout that are really remarkable. One 
notable feature which must be mentioned is the 
effective character of Mr, Smieton’s recitatives. 
He has succeeded in infusing these with genuine 
interest, and giving to them melodic treatment 
which saves them from the charge of monotony too 
often felt in works of this kind. The beautiful 
hymn ‘ There is a land’ was a much relished item 
near the close of the cantata, which ended with a 
powerful chorus, in which the composer calls up all 
the resources before him to make a telling and im- 
pressive finish to the work. Late as the hour was, 
there was aloud and istent call! for the composer, 
and when at length he stepped upon the platform 
and bowed his acknowledgments he was greeted 
with round after round of applause, The produc- 
tion of the cantata was a triumphant success, and 
the composer is to be congratulated on the general 
ability with which it was performed, and the marked 
favour by which it was received.” 

A copy of the cantata witl be sent, post free, to 
Conductors, on application to the Composer, 12 
Victoria Chambers, Dundee. 





Trade orders for the ‘‘Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
Advertisements to Business Manager, “Magazine of Music” 
Office, St. Martin's House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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LEONORA BRAHAM AS “YUM YUM." 
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‘Words by Mivuie FrOLUET PARSONS. : 
Music by ARTHUR H. Cross. A.C. 0. 
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2 Dedicated to MISS PARSONS (§. Augustins’ King’s Lynn.) 


“EARTH'S HARMONY’ 
(ALBUM- LIEDER.) — 






















































































WORDS BY MUSIC BY 
MILLIE FFOLLIET PARSONS. ARTHUR H. Cross. A.C.O. 
, Largo. m.m. d-=50 to 56. 
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FUGUE in C MAJOR. 


[Alla breve. d=6s] J. S. Bacu. 


Gt. Full, but without Double Trombone, 16. and acute Mixture-work. Pedal: Full, but without stops 
of 32 ft.till the direction near the end. 
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EASY PIECES FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 
VI. KEY B MAJOR (five $s: F#, C#, G#, Dé, A#). | 












Theme of Beethovens. % time, 2 crotchets in a bar. Quast Andante eon moto means “something like Andante con 
moto”; Andante con moto meaning slow, but with movement. -In this piece more prominence can be given to the middle voice 
and bass, although the melody should still be the most prominent and have a singing tone. The pupil should try and connect 
the chords as much as possible. | 


Theme from Fantasia for Piano. 
§ Beethoven, Op.80, 


KEY: B MAJOR. (5#) 
Quasi Andante con moto. = 2 3 
i 8 
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a) Silent Charge of Finger on one note. 


SCALE OF B MAJOR ON KEYBOARD. 
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